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BUYING PALMOLIVE 3,000 YEARS AGO 


p came to the shopper in the da ys of the firs eP almolive. 









No convenient corner 





store, no frajrant preen cake, but flad}ons of Palm and Oli ive oil brought from far countries 
f toil arist atic Ww n. And while these ancient customs have vanished with the passing of 
y } Pt nines fh two preat tur l cleansin} ents N t alone for their 
ul wonderful combination in 
PAL MOLI V E SOAP 
oO 1 with > fra e talcum, lip-rouge andshavin§ stick, 
Pa it : t no I é 25 ts each. 
l I 10Nns If y er does not cat a full k 
ve v us <« ect, encl &. pr articie 
I > heads the famous line « ‘ 
bearing the 1 me r 4 T 1s J C~< I P Ka 2 tT yor Zo in 
poo, cold cream. venishinh on Contains 8 favorite Palmol rr 
ream, powder and rouge, price 50 cents eac! ticles, attractively packed. 


B. J. TOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, INC.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Canadian Factory: 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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at any news-stand or McCall Pattern 
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“Expires,” your subsc ription xpires 
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Practical Articles 
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Gruenberg, the child specialist 


Updegraff « Wells; and one on 
tested and practical “Fireless-Cooker Me- 





Some Interesting Features of the 
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In this great national crisis, every woman wants 





. 
to take her share of responsibility. From month to 

- month, McCall's will not only bring to your atten- 
tion the work that is being done by women in the 

. handling of our war-time food situation—which is 
the government's gravest problem at present—but 

® will keep you in tquch with many other phases of 
woman’ sservice, sothat you can best place your own. 
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The Little Lead Disk By Hilda Barnes 


Have you ever analyzed your own patriotism? This is the story of a 
young bride who has to delve deep into hers. 


Ihe Crusade By Gertrude Mac Nulty Stevens 
Almost a militant story, wherein a suffragist and an anti cross swords. 
But not to be taken seriously. Read it in the July McCall's. 


The Man in the Frame By Elizabeth Irons Folsom 


An old-fashioned love story that ends in a new-fashioned way. 


Americas Bohemia By Amy L. Barrington 
Do you know where it is? Have you ever seen it or heard of it? Watch 
tor these two live pictorial pages in the July McCall's. 


Letters from the Agricultural Front By An English Girl 
These are actual letters from a young English girl who left school last 
summer to do a man’s work on a farm, in order to help her country. 

Ihe things she accomplishes, as a matter of her daily routine, are 
astonishing. 
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To the Women of America! 


Be 


Foremost in July, McCall's will 


“Planning the Home Beautiful,” the second Nameless Man the three-in-one coat, comprising the 
trench coat, cape coat, and 


with cape. This month, too, 
patent 


sweater coat 
a worki: g 
applied 
. : for) will be introduced. The latest modes 
Another absorbing instalment in separate skirts and blouses will also be 


Margaret Foulkes Dow ell, in July featured. 
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BOOKS AS FRIENDS 


By WINIFRED ARNOLD 


OU always seem to enjoy your books 
Li so much,” lamented my friend Em- | 

ily. “Now I really have more books | 
than you have, and I’m sure I read them | 
quite as faithfully as anybody needs to | 
but I don’t seem to get as much pleasur« 
out of them. And yet some of mine are 
very valyable, too.” 

“They're not a bit more valuable to 
you than mine are to me,” I defended 
laughingly. “You see, I am always keep- 
ing up with my books just as I am with 
my friends. I believe in taking ‘time to 
keep my friendships in repair,’ as some 
wise person said. I go to see my friends 
often—well, I pick up my books very fre 
quently and read a few passages here and 
there. I think about my friends when 
I’m away from them, and sometimes | 
bring them gifts. Yes, and | do that to 
my books, too; and that helps me to get 
better and better acquainted all the time 
Look here.” 

I ran across the room, flung open the 
door of my favorite book-case, and 
dropped into the low chair which always 
stands invitingly near. “Here's my Dick- 
ens’ Christmas Carol, for instance. It is 
illustrated already, of course; but just 
inside the cover I’ve pasted another pic- 
ture—of Tiny Tim and his father—done 
by Jessie Wilcox Smith. And, farther 
on, I have a charming little English post- 
card of Topper at the Christmas party 
Here’s Nicholas Nickleby with a Dickens | 
poster stamp and the copy of a letter from | 
Dickens about the original Squeers. And | 
here in Bleak House there is a newspaper 
notice of the end of the real Jarndyce 
and Jarndyce 

“Coming down to modern novels, 
here’s Lady Rose’s Daughter. That has 
in it a fine picture of Mrs. Ward which 
I found in a magazine, and a most in- 
teresting little explanation from Mrs 
Ward’s own pen of why she finished the 
book as she did. 

“T often paste in an illuminating book 
review, when I find one, and I always 
try to have as many pictures of each au- 
thor as I can. Look at these Brownings 
now. This one has a copy of Margaret 
Widdemer’s lovely sonnet—and all those | 
quotations from Chesterton. And some 
of these criticisms shed floods of light on 
my favorite poems. In several of these, 
you see, Browning himself is quoted.” 


“It sounds interesting,” sighed Emily, 
as she rose to go, “but it must be heaps 
of work and I couldn't have them on my 
mind like that all the time. Besides, if | 
you keep on stuffing them like that, they'll 
get dreadfully out of shape.” 

“If they do,” I laughed in response, 
“T’'ll simply continue to treat them as | 
do my friends. I’ve never gone back on 
any of them yet for losing their figures '” 














Wheat Bubbles 


As She Serves Them—And Why 


Have you noted how many health articles now advise eating Puffed Wheat 


Do vou know how often Puffed Wheat appears on doctors’ dict list And how 
Many nurses serve it under doctors’ orders 
, ' 


1 it mace whoUs 


. | ‘ fell . 1 , 
,ot because s sick folks’ food But because is whole w 


) ' 
digestible 
It is scientific food—a Prof. Anderson creation iver food cell is explod 
every atom feeds 
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hing 
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Toast used to be the grain-food when digestion was delicat rhe score 
not part-whea 


perhaps, broke up half the food granules. But now it is whole-wheat 
\nd all the food cells are broken 


I than flour foods 


The same rule applies to well folks Whole grains are tar lx 
And this puffing process—shooting from guns—makes al! the whole-grain available 
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it delightful rhese giant grains, airy, thin and toasted, are really 
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, SHERE are white clothes that are really white 
and there are white clothes of the same ma- 
terial that seem white until placed beside per- 

fectly laundered garments. Assuming that the handling 

has been equally good in both cases and that the sun 
has shone the same on both, there is but one reason 


for the difference in color—the soap. 


lvory Soap, because of its rich thick suds, removes 
every particle of dirt from white clothes. It rinses 
so easily that none of it remains in the fabric. Its 
own whiteness enables it to wash the snowiest pieces 


without leaving even a suggestion of discoloration. 


IVORY SOAP... ... (8 


Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada copYRGny ter? ey THE F 


Factories at lvorydale, Obu 


' 
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And, most important, it is so pure and mild that it 
permits this thorough washing of the most delicate 
linens, silks, laces, and all other dainty materials 
without affecting the weave or finish in the slightest 


degree. 


Simply follow these four general rules and your white 
clothes will be your pride: 
ist. Wash one piece at a time. 
2nd. Use lukewarm water. 
3rd. Wash by working garment up and down in 
suds; do not rub garment on a washboard nor 
rub soap on the garment. 
4th. Use Ivory Soap—nothing else. 


...... 990% PURE 
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=e] HERE was a cartoon 
)} in one of the New 

York newspapers a 
tA“ few days ago show- 
- ap’ } ing Uncle Sam giv- 
ie > | ing his fighting or- 

ders to his first 
army. The army, however, 
was not in military khaki nor armed with guns, but 
instead boasted the blue overalls and the pitchfork 
of the American farmer. Over in the distanc 
stood the specter of starvation for the world. 

That army of farmers might, very well, have 
been an army of women, for it lies with you 
whether or not the United States shall shoulder 
its full burden of responsibility in this world con 
flict to which it has now pledged its resources. 
The honor of our country is at stake. And not 
only does that honor lie in the hand of each po- 
tential soldier, but equally so in the hand of each 
individual woman. 

The world is remarking on the fact that at 
last the United States has shaken off its provin 
cial cocoon and is entering upon full world citi- 
zenship. If it is to carry that new responsibility 
easily and faithfully, it can only be done by the 
whole-hearted efforts of every one of you. Out of 
sight and hearing of the flags and the khaki and 
the orators, perhaps, the conflict and the issue 
seem remote. We are a hundred million strong, 
our country is three thousand miles wide, and we 
hold in our purses the wealth of the world; but 
none of this can alter the fact that the war will 
come to your doorstep with just as demanding 
a voice as it comes to the seat of our government, 


itself. 


BB peri the first thrill of excitement and in 
centive, volunteer organizations have sprung 

up all over the country to organize the 
women power of the nation, but they cannot reach 
everywhere ; in fact, they can do little more than 
point the way. The real motive power must 
come from you as an individual. Join any of the 
organizations if the one nearest you is doing the 
work you are fitted to share in, but, if not, put 
your own ingenuity to work. (And. by the way 
the article, Holding Down Men’s Jobs, which was 
announced for this June number had to make 





OURS 


By the 











way tor an article with a 


JUST BETWEEN more urgent immediate mes 


sage, The Badge of Service 


ELVES on preparedness for the 


women power of the nation. ) 
EDITOR Perhaps it is easier to see th 
need if one’s imagination is 
not asked to conceive of th 
struggles of a hundred millions, but, instead, to 
bring the crisis home. Narrow the conflict to th 
limits of your own city or town, and imagine it 
hemmed in by a besieging army. It will then be 


a simple matter to find your particular duty. 


AY by day, new emergencies will arise, but 
D right now, so close that no one can fail to sec 
it, is the possibility of a food shortage, a food 
shortage caused not by lack of land available for 
cultivation but for lack of labor. Here’s an open 
ing that hardly a woman could not step into. Your 
own small back yard can easily feed you and your 
fanfily and save your country just that much. 
You can organize the women of your town into 
a cultivation squad for the vacant lots of your 
community. If you have a certain number of 
hours that you can give each day, you will find 
plenty of farmers close to your city limits who 
will be delighted to use your services, The world 
in the last two years has exploded the modern 
fairy tale that farming was a man’s job solely. 
\ large proportion of the agricultural labor of 
England is now done by women, and done as 
efficiently and with no more straining of their 
physical powers than if they were men. Why, 
even now, in the United states itself, according 
to the government census, there are over a mil 
lion women doing actual farm labor. There are 
very few tasks on farms too heavy for-a woman 
of average strength. Perhaps vou can do other 
tasks more easily for your country, but, if not, 
know that this great need lies in vour path 
We will equip an army of one or several mil 
lion men, we will send out our ships to keep the 
seas clear, we will guard our bridges and other 
public works, but that will not win the war. It 
will be won by eliminating waste and by the stay 
at-homes doubling the industrial and agricultural 
output of the nation. It is our war and our coun 
try, and we can be proud our help is needed 

















S Miss Scrib- 

ner sat 
d i Ss pen- 
sing tea 
to her one guest 
in the lounge of 
the most 
gressive 
Woman’s Club 


pro- 





in London, the 

guest could not 

refrain, while 

: ; niin she looked at her 

CLUB hostess, from 


thinking how tall, 


vorous, fresh-minded, and well-tailored she remained 
\liss Scribner, on the other hand, giving her summary 
vlanece at Ethel, whom she had not seen for years, could 
t retrain trom hinking to herself ‘Poor littl fool! 
he general story, | dare say \ dull marriage with all 
he usual exactions; a house in the suburbs; ready-mad« 
clothes bought at sales; entire lack of mental interest; 
consequent stupefaction of the brain * *” and neither 
could Miss Scribner refrain from expressing some of this 
her strong eyes and voice 
And now, Ethel, my dear child,” said Miss Scribner, 
tell me about yourself. Whom, exactly, did you marry? 
Where do vou live | haven’t carried your address in my 
head what is your house 
like And so forth?” 
\ little tired giggle pre- 
ceded a short silence, and 
hen Mrs. Hapwell mur- 
mured, almost timidly: 
‘There’s so little to tell, 
Laura It’s not worth tell- 
Beside your hfe—so 


full of travel and excite- 
seem 


would 
Duncan and 


mine 


very dull 


ment 


‘re just ordinary.” 


Ms 
‘It must 


added 


Way 


¢ d. 
glorious,” 
little 


roused 


Hapwell sigh 
be 
in a gush- 
that Miss 
good - humored 
“to 
the 
book 


she 
me 
Scribner's 
pity and contempt, 


all 


write a 


travel nearly over 


world, and 
about it.” 

Miss Scribner 
knees and sat at 
masculine 


dear 


4 rossed 


her ease in 


way 
Ethel, all 


now- 


most 
“Oh, 
women d 


] 


adays 


\nother 
to 


the 
my 
» something 
ineffectual gig- 
gle failed convey merri- 
ment 

“I don't,” hesitated 
Hapwell 

“Then why not?” 
Miss Scribner briskly 


“Oh 


Mrs 
asked 


free, 
you're not 


well, you're 


you see, Laura; 


married.” 


By 
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Illustrated by C. F. PETERS 
‘Than k 
Heavens! ré 
joined Miss 
Scribner freshly 
She adde« d, 
with firmness 
placing her 
hands in the slit 
pockets of her 
skirt, “My good 
child, I have 
most consistently 
declined to give 
up my freedom 
to any man. Few 
men, tf any, 1 
dear Ethel, ar« AI 
worth the sacri 
ice Now he trank with lie don’t. pray don't. 
try to play on on me the dignified = s! illy-shallying 
of the average married 
woman when confronted 
with a straight questio1 
\re you, after ten years of 







the experiment—you said it 
was ten years, didn’t you? 

the disposal 
ot 


concelve ot 


satished with 
you have 
life? Can't 
a greater happiness?” 
with the silence 
succeeding Mrs. Hapwell’s 
faint, stammered attempt at 
answer, Miss Scribrer 
added bluffly - 
“Just what 
out of it? 
wildly, 


made your 


you 


Fac ed 


do 
\re 


romantically, 


you get 
still 


in 


you 


love e 

“N 
well. “One isn’t 

“Are 
queried Miss Scribner with 
a swift her 
friend’s clothes 

“We're not exactly rich,” 
said Mrs. Hapwell a littl 
defensively, “but Duncan’s 
comfortable; and he _ has 
bought the house—at 
he hasn't paid off the mort- 
gage yet, but in another ten 


said Mrs 
But 
rich 


Hap- 


” 


no,” 


you then?” 


gla nce at 


least, 


years he will have done so 


I have thirty pounds a year 


for myself; and we have a 
very good maid, and a boy 
for the garden and odd 
jobs. We go to the seaside 


every year.” 

The cosmopolitan 
woman smiled a little. 

“T think all women should 
marry,’ Mrs. Hapwell, 
insinuating the wisdom of 
ages of wedded women into 
her fair, rather 
“I most certainly 


said 


faded face 


think so.” 
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“Now why?” mused the cosmopolitan woman, waving 
aside the married state with a large, well-kept hand. “When 
a woman has outlived the romance, doesn’t benefit finan- 


cially, or increase her interests by marriage, what is there 
left, other than the law, to keep her with her husband ?” 
Mrs. Hapwell traveled home by the Tube, to Golder’s 
Green, and were the words into which her more 
articulate friend had translated all the little petty 
lions, the mute tiredness, the resentment of her soul for her 
benefit 


those 
rebel- 


“When a woman has outlived romance, doesn’t 
financially, or increase her interests by marriage, what is 
there left to keep her with her husband ?” 

She suddenly thought: “Oh, women are fools to marry 

The Tube station from which she emerged, presently, 
walk from her home, a semi-detached 


fr) 


was ten minutes’ 





villa half-way up a semi-rural road. The tiny patch of 
front garden was showing neat rows of early bulbs about 
to burst into bloom; short curtains of art-blue silk fluttered 
at all the windows; inside the correctly appointed dining- 
room a most proper maid servant was setting the dinner- 
table. 

Ethel went in, carrying her parcels, and proceeded up- 
stairs to her bedroom. She looked around it. “Even this 
isn’t my own.” 

She unpinned her hat, and criticised that. 
a new one, but there had been extra expenses connected 
with house linen this spring, which Duncan had decreed 
that she must meet out of her personal allowance. 

She trembled: “His orders! His orders! Why should 


he order me?" 


She wanted 





ONDERED 


i 


Then, though she was tired with her d; 


remembered that hurry, for it was nearly time 
for Duncan to come in, and it always annoyed him to find 
her unready. That fed the bitter anger of the flame in het 
“I’m sick of all this humoring and placating, this 
this—this tact; this—this 
a husband whom | don’t love any longer.” 

As she slipped into her last summer's best frock, which 


ay in town, she 


she must 


heart 


coaxing ; business of ‘managine’ 


she was wearing now for evenings, she asked herself 
“Why should women always trouble themselves to ‘manage’ 
men? Why should men’s bad tempers matter ?” 

The click of the gate below, nevertheless, made her 
hurry, instinctively, over hooks and eyes; yet already her 
husband was impatiently calling, “Ethel, where the deuce 


are you ?” before she had opened her door 


WHAT UNCAN WAS DOIN 


she hurried downstairs 


Without 


Duncan was in the hall, a florid man of 


any reply 
middle height 


growing a little stout, and with already a suspicion of 
baldness 

“I shouldn’t hurry,” he said sarcastically 

They sat down to dinner, opposite one another. They 


Ethel was ready with her usual pleasant pro- 
his rather mono 
that he 


he opined that she 


talked little. 
pitiatory remarks, and 
syllabic rejoinders, but that was all 
had heard how she had spent her day 


Duncan with 


except when 


might first have attended to her housekeeping, and pro 
vided better soup 
They sat down at opposite sides of the dining-room 


fire after dinner, and while he read his paper, she played 


patience at the table. He asked her presently to mend his 





coat sleeve where 
office, and she men 
They went pune 
Ethel 
dropped easily and 


ian. She felt as1 


Hapwell 


ot which was not « 


| she said to he 
1 do it? How « 
cated in light wa 
The revolution 
and set er nerves 
e habit was gro 


nough to put her 


Marriage Was 1 


She could, turt 
ad led to this se 
urtains Pictures 
Duncan at a dan 


episodes in the sul 


mer afternoons wl 
") 


they ad taken "bus 
' 
count! for lonely 
bered he had, in t 
she had regarded 


wonderful thing, 


the very vlass oO 

She remembere 
had, in those days, 
muslin dresses 
1 colores 
sent Duncan in 


sne reme 


planned togethe 
nouse of which 
never, never get tir 
said And he sa 


logether ? We c 


, 
be sweet to come h 


to ave you order 
ner—and ordering 
| lose a button, vo 
other o tor rvve 

sort of house I 


could be so happ 
in—with vou We 
shall he 


happier 


happi ! 
and each 
Vcal | never ul 


derstand how mar- 


ried people get 
stale 


esness 


Her reste 


Duncan once, 
1. 


woke 


and he muttere¢ 


“For goodness’ 
sake, keep still.” 
She remem 


bered that in the 
¢at ly marn°ryr 
davs, if she coule 
not sleep, it was 
his fancy to pl: 
that she 
bab .' and he an 


was a 


extraordinarily pa- 


tient nurse who 
must lull her eves 
shut. 


He used to put 
Cologne on 
and 
* * . 


eau de 
her forehead 
talk to her 

“Oh, what fools 


"” 


women are: 


with a 


waistbands, 


mibe r¢ d how 
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he had ripped it a little on a nail in the The coddling, 
ded it stituted the greatest loss. 


tually to bed 

lay awake thinking, 
quickly into the sound sleep of a healthy 
I she room, the door 


nly shut, but sealed. 


discontented * * * 


breakfast, the 


while Duncan 


Before next 


lived in a very little 


of omission and commission. 


want to be free, how could 


living? | 


‘l did 
earn my 


rseit, 
ould | 
vy, but that 1s all.” 


am domesti- 


Duncan left a great many 


in her thoughts made her heart leap gardener 

on edge. Her husband snored softly— “You must really,” he 

wing on him with years—and that was him, 

into a frenzy buy, later on, don’t blame me 
ntolerable you, or remind you. I| bought 
ing back, look coldly on the steps that thinking you'd take the 
mi-detached villa with its art-blue silk Mrs 

flashed to her, of the meeting with tion to what Duncan had been 
ce when both were very young; of 
sequent courtship—many fragrant sum- under the breakfast tray. 


ien, both their homes being in London, either cheek-bone, which, on obse 
or tram and stolen away into the green to remark 

hours of charming bliss She remem ‘It’s no use 

hose days, possessed a gray suit which what you ought to have done. 


as being a 
a_ reflection 
f fashio 
d that she 
worn white 













Variet 
which 
to raptures 
they had 
r this ver 
we'll never 
ed,” Sti¢ had 
id: “Tired? 
vuldn't. It'll 
ome to you, 
ing my di 
me! And if 
u'll sew an 
his is the 


\ 
\ \\ 





the petting, the pretending 
The common-sense, the prose of 


morning, 
and walking around his back garden, hands under the tails 


you 


vance, 


those con- 


marriage tired a woman, made her feel old, and dry, and 


Duncan was up 


of his morning coat, and a judicial eye for somebody's sins 


Coming in to breakfast, which, despite all Ethel’s en- 
deavors with the maid, happened to be a few minutes late, 
instructions 


for the youthful 


said to Ethel, “keep an eye on 
The carrots ought to be in, and if you are obliged to 
Don't 
that 
trouble to read it.” 


didn't 
gardening 


warn 


boc Ik, 


say | 


Hapwell paid, for once, but disrespectful atten- 
thinking. 
mersed in a letter that she read and re-read, then pushed 


She was in 


\ bright spot of color rose on 


led her husband 


your getting annoyed because I tell you 


It’s your garden, too.” 


“Oh,” she said 
queerly, “I'm not 
annoyed.” 

“Get me a box 


of matches, please, 
my dear.” 

She fetched a 
box 

“IT left my 
rette-case up- 
stairs,” he called 
out over his shoul- 


ciga- 


der as he collected 


hat, gloves and 
stick. 
She ran for it. 
She was then 
abone for the day. 
~*~ 7 * * * 7. 
When Duncan 


Hapwell returned 


to dinner, his wife 


was in the dining 
room, hatted and 
coated. 

The table was 


laid for one. 

“If vou go out 
in the afternoons,” 
from the 
wish 


he said 
hall, “I 
wouldn’t run it so 
close, Ethel You 
know how ] 
hate—’ 

She 


through the al 


you 


came 
ready door 
and looked at him 
like 
newing life 
the stimulus of a 
big, glad shock. 


“ 


open 


a woman re- 
under 


me not to 


be ready for din- 
ner when you 
comein?  Iknow, 
Duncan. I have 
some news for 
you.” 

[Con. on page ] 
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= RISCILLA is going to Argentine!” Amelia set 
/ down her cup with startled emphasis, and re 
garded her sister and brother, with eyes aghast, 
across the open letter in her hand. 

Miss Bertha Brewster and Mr. Peter Brew- 
ster echoed, punctually as a Greek chorus, “To 
Argentine, South America?” And Peter added 














a worried line ot solo, “All alone ? To South America!” 


“Argentine, South 
America,” Amelia _ re- 
peated, this time in 
italics. Her eye sped 
down the page. “Qh,” 
she said, a trifle moll 
fied, “it’s for the 
school, ina way ; 
They want her to per- 


fect her Spanish, so she 


can teach that next 4 
term, in addition to ' 
English. Since she 


can’t go to Spain on 
account of the war, 
South America is the : 
most satisfactory solu ) 





tion, | suppose.” i 
“Will they pay. her ; 
expenses?” Bertha in- 
quired 
“She Says not.’ 
“Not even half?” 
“No, but she will 


have a substantial 1 


crease in salary next 
year 3 
“Oh '” 


The tension was 


er 


tight ready to snap 
Mr. Peter Brewster 
a small, mild person 
with faded blue eves 
and a fringe of pal 
hair, looked dreamil\ 
down at his shirred 
egg. “Argentine—” he 
mused, gently, “I have | ‘ 


always had the feeling 


that I should’ enjoy ‘a ; 
Argentine ‘ fra- 

grant groves * and blue water * * and peo- 
ple singing in the streets * But it costs so much 


Il don’t see how Priscilla 

“She’s got six months’ leave, and she’s going now to 
take advantage of the winter rates,” said Amelia crisply, 
returning the letter to its envelope. 

“Even so”—Bertha shook her head—“It'll cost enough! 
—more than enough !” 


AMEL! A\’S mouth took on the contour of a buttonhol 
“Il sometimes wonder if Priscilla has undue expecta- 
tions.” She let her eyes stray over the silver coffee service 
and across to the stolid sideboard twinkling, sedatelv, with 
pewter and copper luster. “I thought we made it very 
clear, when we gave her an education 

“That we pledged ourselves to nothing further.” Bertha 
caught her sister’s sentence at the dash and rounded it to 


a decisive period 





Pet cleared his throa Stull 1 way ‘ ill 
ve ve got 

Amelia filled a saucer with cream, set it upon a larger 
plate, and placed it care fully on the floor beside her ‘Ben 
jamin Franklin '” she called, briskly, and a large, sleek cat 
came forward with measured tread and addressed himselt 
with nice daimtiness to his breakfast After this, Bertha 
and Amelia and Peter turned silently to their various exs 

Pete rose hastil 


cused 


quitted the dining 
room with unobtrusive 


speed 
Wi!!! N she heard t 
front door clos 
behind him, Amelia 
sighed softly “Pete 
oesn't seem to realize 
that whatever we ma 
le t to do, « ( ill 
the child must be é 
ndependent 
He never rem 


| 
| 
) only half Bre vsteT 
: ) added Bertha “We 
ie: tess dho-ten southern 
: blood to reckon wit! 
She bent to retrieve the 
i saucer, but \melia 
| taved her 
he hasn't finished 
' It was 
laractetT tm 
f the household that 
Benjamin Franklin 
should be she and het 
It is not wholly certain 
that, during the long 
ours of undisputed 
feminine sway Peter 
himself was not re- 
ferred to as she 
“| have always felt 
ery keenly the lack of 


serious and unflinching 


standard in Peter, ever since—"” Bertha lowered her voice 
a glance toward the kitchen door 

his affair Yes Il, too.” Amelia whispered We 

never be sufficiently thankful that it stopped where 1t 


did.” she added devoutly 


“Tf it did.” Bertha breathed 

“Sister = 

‘Well ’ | sometimes wonder * * *” 

Sister !” 

Mr. Peter’s sad contribution to family history was a 
dim incident of undergraduate days, but the Misses 
Brewster rubbed it bright in memory The gentle youth 
had been presented, through the unfortunate offices of an 


intrepid fellow student, to a talented young person who 
sang “Buttercup” in a skirt of fetching brevity. Tragedies 
of less moment than murder “will out,” and it came swiftly 
to the ken of the sisters that Peter had been seen dining 


the lac at one ¢ f the big hotels a * ° driving her behind 















































the fat, gray family pair, to view the ancient graveyard at 
Concord. Swift and stringent measures had strangled as- 
sociation in its cradle, but—though “Buttercup” was later 


l a hard-working and well-meaning young 


discovered to be 
chief support of a widowed mother, and had never, 
so far as they knew, communicated with him further—it 
was always darkly referred to as “Peter’s affair.” 

‘lust the same,” said Bertha, doggedly, “if you watch 
his eves, when he’s listening to music * * * and he 
in’'t even look at buttercups without blushing clear into 


woman, 


Ci 
his hair 

Amelia folded her napkin into its proper creases. “‘l 
feel we were very wise to discourage correspondence be- 
tween Peter and Priscilla. His attitude in letters would 
as foolishly indulgent as it always was when she lived 
here with us.” She bent again for the saucer. 

Benjamin Franklin had disposed of her cream without 


he 


flicking a single drop on the guarding plate. 

Down in the solid street where he was engaged from 
ten to three behind his little wicket, Mr. Peter Brewster, 
his gentle face aglow, read and reread a letter eagerly 


Oh, Uncle Peter, dear [it ran], to think that I ar actually, in 

this life, and on this earth, to see South America! Do you re 

wy sed to show me the picture of Buenos Aires, in 

t d atlas, before I could read, and tell me all the things you im 

gi | about it—the home of my mother I am afraid Aunt Amelia 

Aunt Bertha may think it extravagant of me, and I don’t wish 

to see to disregard their judgment, but I have saved all your dear 

i generous gifts at birthdays and Christmases, and I have enough 

r month’s holiday before I begin my studies So, you see, 

l'ncle Peter, vou are really giving me what I want most, and I 
thank you with all my grateful heart! 


A! the Misses Cabots’ School, delegates from all classes, 
important with lists and memoranda, met to consult over 
suitable tokens of esteem for their popular teacher, Miss 
Priscilla D. Brewster 
“What's the D. for?” 
more generally hailed as Gipsy, whose mother’s name 


inquired one Gwendolyne Gray- 
Son, 
vlittered in electric letters over a Broadway theater, where 
she ministered to the recreation of the tired business man, 
while her daughter sojourned for cultural purposes with 
the Misses Cabot. 

“It’s a name she doesn't care for; she never tells.” A 
prize pupil with prominent front teeth chewed a_pencil- 
top and frowned portentously. “I vote for Baedekers for 
each country.” 

Oh,” said a practical Senior, “when my aunt went over, 


last spring, we gave her the cunningest hot-water bag that 


folded up in a little leather case, and a little medicine chest, 
and—” 

“What's the matter with a pair of fuzzy slippers, and a 
chest-protector, and an ear-trumpet ?” Gipsy demanded with 
scathing scorn. “Where do you think she’s going ? To the 
Old Ladies’ Home? Do you know how old that girl is?” 

“Twenty-six; | looked it up in the catalogue.” 

“Well, what’s twenty-six? Have a heart! Don’t try 
to bury her till she’s dead! If she didn’t dress like a 
Plymouth-Rock hen Why, listen, my mother’s thirty- 
three, and she looks infinitely younger than Priscilla 
Brewster. Why, mother’s maid could make that Priscilla 
girl look like nineteen! I move we give her something 
foolis! r 

But the conservatives won, and it was decided to pre- 
sent Miss Brewster with various articles of such self- 
evident usefulness that Gipsy flung herself from the com- 
mittee meeting in high disdain 

“Catch!” she cried, tossing a gold mesh purse to the 
chairman. “Help yourself! guy her a nice, cosy, high- 
necked flannel night-dress; but I'll give her something from 
myself, on the side.” 

It was her privilege, next day, to accompany the de- 
parting teacher on her last, methodical shopping tour. With 
every brisk ana modest purchase, her displeasure grew 
“Say, listen, Miss Priscilla,” she burst forth, at length, “if 
vou buy a single other useful, durable, sensible thing, I 


shall scream!” 
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“Why, Gipsy!” The tall young teacher gazed down at 
her in amazed reproach. “I don’t understand you!” 

“Don't you ever get anything just because you like it: 

“But | like all these things, Gipsy, dear! They are ex- 
cellent quality, good, wearing shades—” 

“Help! That's just it! Don’t you ever like things the 


way you like me?” she grinned, engagingly, up into the 
grave young face. “Listen!—You like Martha with the 
huge teeth in front because she’s a shark at Latin; and you 
like the Cabot pussy-kitties 

“Gwendolyne !” 

because they give you your job; but you just like me 
because you like me!” 

“I shall not be able to like you at all, if vou are not 
more caretul of your language. You have been showing so 
much improvement that | was greatly encouraged.” She 
turned into a shoe-shop, and Gipsy clutched her arm. 

“Now, | ask you, as one woman to another,” she begged, 
dramatically, “to get some human-looking shoes! It’s ter- 
ribly important! Feet show a lot on a steamer, Mother 
kin says!” Her face fell as Miss Brewster thrust out a 
long, slim foot in aggressively common-sense garb, and 
asked for something along the same lines. Hope sprang 
again when the selected pairs stood in a sedate row, and 
she tugged the teacher to a satin-lined case of frivolous 
evening foot-gear. “How about slippers, Miss Priscilla?” 

“| have a pair, dear, which are still very good. Don't 
you know—I wear them at our Second Fridays?” 

Gipsy groaned. “All they need is some elastic in the 
sides !” _ 

“My dear!” 

“They turn up in front like gondolas, honest they do! 
You heard what that clerk said—it’s a crime for you not 
to wear fours—or threes and a half! No, | don’t want 
to watch you buy rubbers! I'll wait for you here!” 


HAT night, as Miss Brewster laid down her brush after 

the hundred and twentieth stroke on her shining hair, 
and took up her Testament, there came a tap at her door lt 
opened to admit Gipsy, pictorial in pale-blue pajamas and 
a rose-point cap, a much tissued and be-ribboned parcel 
under her arm. “Listen,” she said, genially, “I’m in on 
the nice, suitable stuff the little ladies are giving you to- 
morrow, but this is all my own! Happy Easter from Gip!” 
She dropped the bundle into the open trunk and bounded 
onto the bed, where she sat, cross-legged, her chin in her 
hands, studying the teacher with kindly approval. “My 
* * * | wish Mother’s Henriette could get her hands 
on you! What she wouldn’t do with that hair! * * * 
\nd she’d have you shot at sunrise for that shepherd plaid! 
You ought to wear long, limp, slimsy things, all one color.” 

“Gwendolyne, dear, it’s very late! 1 still have some 
packing to do!” 

“O. K. for me! I’m on my way!” She gave her a swift 
and vigorous hug, and paused, with the door-knob in her 
hand: “Have a wonderful time, old dear, but promise me 
you won't marry a Spaniard!” 

“Gipsy 

Priscilla dressed with her usual careful haste for her 
first dinner on board, choosing her dull blue crepe de Chine 
(“things all one color,” Gipsy had said). A chance glance 
into her steamer trunk reminded her of Gwendolyne’s 
parcel. Upon investigation, it revealed a pair of reckless, 
patent leather slippers with dizzy red heels. Peeping from 
one was a card which bore the following message in a 


hasty, down-hill scrawl: 


They do not use their Boston beans, 
The stuffy little prigs! 

They bring thee bags and Baedekers!— 
I'd have thee dancing jigs! 

You have enough of useful things 
Pray heed the hint my present brings! 
I deem thee fair, 

And so whene’er 

In these you trip 


ber Gre! 


Remet 
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‘In these you trip,’” Miss Brewster smiled 


Y 


“IT should say | would! Oh, dear! They must hav 


tendollars! * * * I|didso want Florence in ti 
of the Brownings, and The Life and Letters of 1 
She did up the frivolous slippers and returned th 
a sigh, to the depths of her trunk. 


Three weeks later two picture post-cards went 


from Buenos Aires in her neat hand. 


Dear AuN BERTHA This is the famous old Spanisl 
here Very quiet now Heard interesting lecture to-da 
notes ‘ I y er y I ve P 


} 


é 
em, 


c 


if 


uefully 


cost 


fy 


ciry 


} ; 
Irdo 


with 


forth 


look 


It would seem 


at first glance 


went to considerable pains to ar 


cilla’s drive, and yet, on 


logical. What mor 
on learning that ¢ 
fourth daughter in 
some one on whor1 
since old Angela st 
spouse, and Pepita, 


not foemen worthy 


the horse who ad 


secone 


e natural thai 


armencita had 


hive 
n to 


ood 


Mar 


; 


ot his 


pre 


years, should 


vent his 


just 


stout guard al 


ia, Carlota al 


steel, there 1 
} 


on 


t 


e Spi ow Sister 
tters r Pris 
} t was all qi « 
Pedro, the carter 
ented him wit the 
look about him for 
mdignatior Al 
wove is remorseful 
d Carmencita were 
ained only Beppo, 








Dear Av» Am ‘ Ye will be surprised to hear fr ‘ 
from Buenos Aires The rt galleries are wonderful Am gather 
ing netes for Art Class The observatory here is excellent 

Love. P. D. B 

Sut the long letter which came to Uncle Peter at the 
bank spilled riotous, rapturous phrases down the page, and 
made him very happy and proud, indeed. 

Uncre Perer, Dearest, why aren’t you here to revel witl e? 
It’s all our dreams come true The water is as blue as my little old 
turquoise ring, and groves are gray-green and silver in the sun, and 
they actually sing in the streets—they truthfully d The peopl 
are so kind and gay! I have the feeling that they are rather friv 
olous and irresponsible, but one overlooks that because they are so 
charming. They don’t seem quite human and every-day; they are 
like characters in a book—in a comic opera, perhaps Was my 
mother like that? To-morrow I drive out into the country Oh, but 
> | ’ 


my month will fly! Three beautiful days are gone alread 


needed only, there Tore 
? 


with the evil design « 
ready burdened man, 
rock twice its size, af 


around the turn of the 


Brewster, her eyes bl 


er rented chariot wi 


tha 


T ade 
was 
d to 


izing 
th th 


t the Fate 


to deliver Priscilla punctually at tl 


ling to tl 
retusing 
} 


Tt 


send a sleek 


road at the « 


in her w 


e quite evidet 


laboring the father of daughters with 


accomplished this, it 
Misses Clotho, Lache 
of Priscilla D. Brews 


to Gwendolyne Grayson and another t 


] 


is to 


SIS, a 


motor) and turned their a 


dividuals 


be taker 


he 


ior 


r 


nd Atropos wa 


ter (having entruste¢ 


ttention 


the 
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7HAT can I best do to serve my country in 





this time of her need? 

Where shall | offer my services? is the 
thought of American woman now 
as it is of \merican man. For 
nearly three years American women have 
the work of their 
L-uropean sisters in mitigating the misery of war's 
During this time, while they have 


eV ery 
every 


been studying silently 


dread holocaust. 
naturally deepened and broadened their opposition 
to this war with all its atrocities, they have, never- 
theless, derived from it a deeper consciousnes of the 
Feeding the homeless, the father- 
sending through 
foreign battlefields, they 


lor 
the husbandless, 
missionaries Of 
have risen in their ministrations above partisanship 


] eéd service 


their clubs 


less, 


mercy to 


al d above prejudice 

Now a newer and greater exigency, however, has 
come upon us. War ts The long- 
expected call has sounded 
During the months to come, while our men are taking 


at our own gates. 
America has answered 
their rightful places as defenders of their country, 
\merican womanhood must rally to the service it 
stands pledged to give. 

Always in the first passing weeks of a great crisis, 
the unwielding machinery of a big government seems 
of necessity to be only marking time 
slowly to the front. Optimism 
there is a tendency among the well-meaning, surface- 
thinking their only on 
show-resultant American 
while engaged in a nation-wide preparedness, 
facing the temptation of superficially. 
This is not a time for grandstand play with militant 
forth in khaki. It is a time for mental 
housecleaning and searching, for that 
goes deeper than a flourish of flags and a blare of 
trumpets. Preparedness is something more than the 
making of bandages and marching in parades. At 
the European women 
be visited upon 
and when that time comes they must be ready. 


Leaders come 
is over-rife, and 


classes to spend energies 


projects. women, even 
now, 
are acting 
feminism set 


self service 


any moment, obligations of 


may wives and sisters in this coun- 


trv, 
What European Women Have Done 


\ deeper insight into- what women can do may 
ve gained by weighing for a moment the accomplish- 
ments of European women since the war started in 
1914. When the crash came, it the “luxury” 
trades, employing so much unskilled labor, that van- 
ished first. Then little by little in all the warring 
countries, women began to train for better and fitter 
tasks. In Germany, the Bund Deutscher Frauen- 
vereine mobilized housewives to meet the food crisis 
and continue vocational training. The 
French government threw open its technical schools 

In England, 
seventy free 
workers 


was 


schools for 
to its reserye army of women workers. 
munitions established 
for munition 


the ministry of 


training centers women 


THE BADGE OF 


WE ARE AT WAR—HOW CAN WOMEN SERVE THEIR FLAG? 


By MARION FRANCIS BROWN 
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SERVICE: 


To-day there is hardly a job not open to English 
They are handling the heavy push-cars of 
They are actively engaging in build- 
Over 1,000,000 of them 
the indus- 


women 
the flour mills 
ing, mining, and quarrying. 
have been added to the wage-earners in 
trial, commercial, agricultural, transportation, and civil 
service fields. Up to July, 1916, 766,000 women hai 
replaced men in hard manual labor. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward in a recent book praises English women’s set 
vice in the highest terms. “They are saving the coun- 


try,” she says, “they don’t mind what they do 
Hours? They work ten and a half or with over- 
time twelve hours a day, seven days a week. Where 


not a single woman was employed in the works and 
factories befofe.the war, except in textiles, there 
will soon be fifteen thousand of them in the munition 
shops alone and that will not be the end.” 
Canada, too, is doing her bit. Through 
channel of practical service her women are spending 
untiring energies for the preservation of England's 
Canada has already sent out over 5,000 nurses. 


ever\ 


glory. 
Of women bankers she boasts 3.500; and of muni- 
tion workers, 3,000 


The Red Cross Needs You 


Time alone can tell how vital a demand will be 
made on the resourcefulness and efficiency of Ameri- 
can Only one thing is certain; the manner 
in which they meet all future emergencies 
depends upon the seriousness with which they take 
hold now. In past crises, women have found their 
greatest outlet for national service in the Red Cross. 
In Japan this wonderful organization numbers to-day 
1,800,000 members; in Germany, 1,400,000; in Rus- 
Sia, 1,200,000, and in the United States, only 250,000 

A two campaign in New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, 
has resulted recently in enlarging the Atlantic Di- 
vision of the American Red Cross by more than 
150,000 members, but the canvassing must not stop 
here. The help of every loyal American woman is 
needed to support Red Cross field and base hospitals, 
and doctors and nurses, and to provide for the neces- 
sities of military and civilian relief. 

Eliot Wadsworth, acting chairman of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Washington, D. C., in a circular letter 
sent recently from headquarters to the various Red 


women. 
rise to 


months’ 


Cross chapters, said 

“We are ready now to provide personnel to care 
for the sick and wounded of an army of 1,000,000 
men, and to bring instant relief to the dependent 
families volunteers. Our surgical dressings we 
have standardized to meet the special needs of the 
United States Army. In one year we have added to 
our rolls more than a quarter of a million members 
To-day we need a million new members at once. The 
time has come when we must ask and obtain the un- 
divided support of patriotic Americans everywhere.” 
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By those not yet prepared to participate in active 
nursing, service can best be rendered through gifts 
of money or supplies, or through codperation along 
lines other than nursing in hospital duties, 
disinfecting, cleaning and mending, caring for the 
patients’ clothing, and preparing special diets. 

All over the country, auxiliaries of the American 


Red Cross are being authorized by county chapters 


such as 


of the association to undertake specified work in 
organizing instruction in First Aid, 
Elementary Hygiene and Home Care of the Sick, 
and in Home Dietetics. Wherever women are in- 
terested in this particular phase of national service, 
it is possible for them to get in immediate touch 
through their clubs or churches with the 
branch of this organization. An auxiliary 
formed among the members of a church or 


classes of 


nearest 
may be 
Sun- 
day school, among the students of a high school or 
college, or within a woman’s club, in a town, or a 
given district of a city. Full information may -be 
obtained from the Bureau of Information, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Help Feed Your Country 


The Red Cross is only one of many outlets for the 
woman power of the United States. The National 
American Suffrage Association, in addition to ex- 
tensive throughout State in the 
union to line up women volunteers for civic service, 
has worked out a propaganda for imcreasing the 
food supply of the country and for eliminating waste. 
The warring countries 
have already replaced the men behind the plough, 
and what they have done American women can do 


canvassing every 


women of the European 


also. According to the 19160 census, there are 
already in the United States over 257,700 women 
farmers; 1,514,423 women farm laborers, 7,765 
farm forewomen; and 7,834 women gardeners 


In the event of a food-shortage crisis, however, this 
number would not make a force adequate enough 
to meet all possible emergencies in the absence of 
laborers. With this fact in mind, the Suf- 
frage Association has formed an agricultural com- 
mittee sanctioned by the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington. Through the medium of their local 
organizations and the codperation of women’s clubs, 


men 


this suffrage agriculture committee hopes to reach 
every woman who owns her own garden plot 

Carl Vrooman, assistant secretary of agriculture, 
says “Every available back yard in the city or sub 
urbs should be turned into a vegetable garden. Half 
an acre properly prepared, planted, and cared for will 
supply a family with exercise for several months and 
with vegetables for a year.” 

A nation-wide appeal is being made by the suf- 
fragists through their state 
executive boards to urge 
only to be responsible for cultivating every inch of 
available garden space they have this year, but also 
to lend their earnest codperation in the big problem 
of eliminating waste. Every local suffrage league 
is to have a chairman of suffrage 
will organize the women of her community into non- 
dues-paying farm and garden clubs to work out the 


state presidents and 


women landowners not 


agriculture who 


problem of soil utilization as a patriotic duty. 
A Multitude of Tasks Before Us—Register Now 
So much for opportunity to serve in the direct 
home province; but there are those whose special 


qualifications will take them outside this domain, and 
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Women's Service 


with national headquart in New York City, 
outlined probably the tullest and most comprehensiv« 
program tor active work any of the innumerabk 
recognized preparedness organizations in the country 
Its object is to coordimat d standare < the work 
of American women along lines « ‘ tructive p 
triotism and to cooperate t the Red Cross and 
other agencies in offering pportunities for service 


It has divided its classification of activities into 


seven main groups, 


(1) social welfare, 
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PLANNING THE ~~ 
HOME BEAUTIFUL 


INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE IN OUR HOME DECORATION SERIES 


‘ 


By CORINNE UPDEGRAFF WELLS-—lllustrated by PAUL DE LESLIE 
HERE is a vast distinction between a house which is a structure built by hands, and a 
home, which, in the true sense of the word, is the materialized expression of the souls 
that dwell therein. Our houses, to be attractive, must be the product of skilled 
builders; our homes, if they are to bear that imprint of individuality necessary to dis- 
tinguish them from other homes about us, must have expressions of our own personality shin- 
ing into and through them like light from stained-glass windows. 

To achieve such homes, we must dream over them. We must inhabit them while they are still 
castles in the air, visualizing ourselves and our children in them until one day we shall awake to find 
the web our fancy has spun woven into a reality that envelops us like a garment. 

To be all it should be, our home must minister to our aesthetic as well as our physical needs. It 
Se it ever 
this 


should be a sort of fireside for our souls, as well as a comfortable abode for our bodies. 
so humble, if it satisfies these human requirements, it is home, indeed. If it comes short of 
ideal, though it be a palace, it is not worthy of the name. 

The most beautiful and satisfying homes are those which furnish backgrounds for personalities 
People are always at their best in an environment that harmonizes with and promotes the growth ot 
their individualities. We all resemble chameleons in taking on the subtle hues of our environment. 
Inanimate and apparently unimportant objects have great power to comfort, irritate or overpower us. 
fact or not. Walls, spaces, propor 


Colors please or distress us, whether we are conscious of the 
The sense of broad space liberates 


forms, and lines are all factors in influencing temperament. 
our imagination; cloisters move us to confessions and confidences 


tions, 
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gloomy 


room makes optimism difficult; a cheery 
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oT 


effect 
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“ fills us with a glowing sense of well-being, we leave 


pessimism next to impossible the 
largely under our control, each room in our homes has its distinct 
personality, which accounts for the fact that we like some rooms 
better than others. Most of us instinctively dislike formal rooms 
that reduce us to frigid conventionality. Hospitable rooms that 

advance to meet us with an enfolding embrace that 


bi as reluctantly as we part from cherished friends. 
: The beautiful part of it is that we can make our 
own homes fairly articulate if we choose, and this 
without the expenditure of large sums of money 
’ No matter how little we 
have to invest in our homes, 
we can, in some measure, 
breathe into them the 
breath of our own lives. 
This is not difficult. The 
difficult thing, after all, is 
; to conceal certain tell-tale 
é marks of our personality. 
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3 Each article in our homes, whether it be a picture, a piece of music, o1 a ; 

















sof ; a set of period furniture, bespeaks our character and taste whether we A. 
Ak™ . expect it to or not. These innumerable small voices swell into a mighty . 
’ a chorus that proclaims to the world our dignity, sincerity, hospitality 
sympathy—or their opposites, vulgarity, superficiality, conventionality 
coldness. When we see geraniums potted in shining tomato can ' 
{ blooming bravely in the window of a hovel, we know, instinctively, that } 
i within there dwells some one whose love for the beautiful cannot be ng / i 
Mm dwarfed by the squalor of poverty oY | , 
Te } Furnishing and decorating a home tastefully can never become an + y 
2 I exact science. There is no one best way to accomplish the desired re —— s! 
\ ; sult. A home is too personal a thing ever to be machine-made. One { 
home may be as different as possikle from another, and each equally 
: artistic, but one will be the Brown's home and the other will be the 
' Jones’ home. In both cases, however, the effect of beauty and harmony 
a { has been achieved by following the same general standards. Propor j “hy 
tions have been artistically correct, lines have been simple and graceful, 
colors have been used judiciously and combined harmoniously, and S - 
each room has been made completely to fulfil the purpose for which it was intended Unfor j . 
tunately, every one does not possess this instinct for the beautiful. It may be acquired, however, as a a , 
one acquires culture along other lines. Usually, an uneducated artistic sense is the result of un ou % 
familiarity with acknowledged standards of beauty. While we “may not all be real artists when it 
comes to house furnishing and decorating, we can, at least, keep the bull out of the china-shop by = 
avoiding shams, and applying the test of suitability. Our homes should compel us to live up to ’ 
them; to stretch a little if need be. Everything about them should be sincere and genuine enough . 
: to order out on dress parade the very best of everything there is within us ‘ 
i There are great numbers of home-owning and home-loving people living far from the great ban | 
commercial and art centers of the world, whose hunger for beauty is not satished by the merchan Ft | 
dise obtainable in their own home towns. Too often these vague yearnings are stifled unnecessarily } 
j 


partly because of unfamiliarity with accepted standards, but chiefly because people lack the imagina 
tion to realize that the loveliest things in the world can be theirs if they but have the initiative t 
search for them. While most local dealers cannot be expected to carry merchandise for which 
there is no great demand, all of them pn 
are in close touch with the manufactur- 





ing and retail centers, so that, with their — 
cooperation, selections and _ purchases 
eg \ 
may be made. The important thing is to : 
q select from the world’s E 
WJ great stock, the articles ) 
I you wish to buy. This ' . 
. is a satisfactory and de- G74 
lightful experience, since | ay 
¥ } \\ 
\ photographs and descrip- pa F ’ 
<\ ype tions are to be had for , VA 
Ws he asking . 
} Af “ the asking. , i 
f sh >) \fter ma- i 
} king your ' f 
selections, if “Tet 
your dealer can- Ls, 
. 
not obtain the 
‘ . - ~~ 
} articles for you, or _ , Kos 
you live in isolated ; —— - 5 ‘ 
Y [Con. on page 8&7 } e @ Sash 
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Jf lee PAINTING 


Z-, A REPRESENTATIVE ARTIST AND HIS WORK 


By WALLLACE HILL 





GI N the opposite page is a reproduction of “The Ring,” 
Ala justly famous picture by John W. Alexander, one \ \ 
of our popular American painters, the original ot \- \ 
which hangs in the Metropolitan Museum of Art \ aaa 
in New York City. Our art in America is still too = 
young for a critic to be able to say that this artist, j \ 
: —J or that artist, is the greatest, but Alexander belongs HH & 
to the little group, including also Chase, Brush, Henri, Sat = 
gent, and Whistler, who at least have emerged, as a group, as f \\ 
being really representative of American painting \ 
Although Alexander has experimented in everything from * \\ 
the painting of landscapes to stage scenery, it is chiefly as a i cA 
painter of portraits and a mural decorator that he ts known i -— <—Se \ 
(For his panels in the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh, Paw! 


upon their Completion in 1905, he received the largest sum ever 

paid to any single painter m America—one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars!) He had the rare faculty of giving to his 
figures, whether they were purely idyllic ones, or actual portraits, a high = =a6 
dramatic touch. In all of them, the coloring is distinct and carefully bal 

anced, in order that the effect may be kept as simple and direct as possible 

Also, almost invariably, each picture represents a distinct color scheme, whether it is yellow, 
and brown, and black, or whether it is green, and yellow, and rose, like “The Ring,” opposite ; 
and, though he may omit much in a painting—sometimes even the hands are only indefinitely 
outlined—it is peculiar to Alexander’s talent that, on the whole, the effect is of completeness 
In this elimination of the unessential, Alexander has made of his paimting true poster art, 
which is so peculiarly adapted to modern conditions. 


HETHER developed in Alexander’s style, or in any of the innumerable other styles 

utilized by innumerable other painters, here, there is no question that portraiture is the 
most popular form of painting in America. This is perhaps accounted for by the fact that 
Mr. Algernon Smith, of Smithville, who is rich enough to have a little art gallery of his owr 
may or may not be attracted by a landscape, unless it is signed by one of the old masters; but 
he is always sure to want a portrait of his wife, or his daughter, or even of his cousin twice 
removed And, fortunately, an American versatility, and a keen business acumen, inborn 
even in a painter, gives Mr. Smith what he wants, and does the same for a million others 
like him, 

Alexander was born in Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, in 1856. At seventeen, he started 
his career as an office boy for a large publishing house, in New York, but soon, after he had 
exhibited unmistakable genius through his sketches of the little head- and tail-pieces, he was 
transferred to their art department, where he worked as an illustrator for three years. Later, 
he went abroad to study, and the success he met with, from the very begin 
ning, is little short of remarkable. At the time of his death, in 1915, Alex- 
ander’s work was represented in every famous gallery in this country and 
Europe, and he had received, both here and abroad, practically every honor 
which an American painter could achieve. In 1893, for the first time, he sent 
three portraits of women to the Paris Champs des Mars. His pictures were 
not only accepted for exhibition—and this, in itself, is no mean achievement 
but they were marked Number One, and given a panel to themselves, an 

honor usually not accorded more than five or six 
out of a hundred exhibitors. He was later elected 
a member of the foremost French Art Society, 
and, finally, in 1rgor, 


% was made a Chevalier 
om. » Legion d’Honneur. - 
P ile = Across the seas, in ; 
>. ~ - — " 
a his own country, a 
’ . = 
: \lexander did much e— 
> . : , aan 
ie |< ’ ted on page 7 ] la “ 
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HE NAMELESS 


NATALIE SUMNER LINCOLN 


By 


MAN 


Illustrated by H. R. BALLINGER 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—Aiter a train delay 
at Atlanta, Georgia, Dwight Tilghman, a Californian, is found dead 
When examination proves that he has been murdered by oxalic acid 
dissolved in brandy, Julian Barclay, a fellow traveler, secretly hunts 
for the brandy flask he had lent Tilghman, but is unable to locate it. 
A Japanese, Yoshido Ito, is suspected of the crime, but is released 
for lack of evidence. Before he leaves the train, he draws fo: 
Barclay the pattern of the latter's missing flask. Barclay discovers, 
in his pocket, the miniature of a beautiful girl At the inquest, all 
Tilghman’s train companions are exonerated, although Barclay is 
not able to account for his time. Barclay and Norcross are to be 
the house guests of the Ogdens in Washington. There, Barclay 
recognizes in Ethel Ogden, a cousin of his hosts, the original of the 
miniature, although she denies having had one painted. Barclay, 
Norcross, and Patterson, a Representative from Caliiornia, are all of 
them interested in the girl, the latter having asked her to marry 
him. At a reception at the Japanese Embassy, Barclay discovers a 
flask identical to his, containing some liquid, and appropriates it 
Barclay plans to tell Ethel of his love, and she has just agreed to 
accept his jade ring when Ogden interrupts to tell Barclay that 
Ethel is engaged to James Patterson. Ethel receives a letter from 
her mother, who, believing she has a clue in connection with the 
Tilghman murder, encloses the sketch of a hand pouring powder into 
a cup, which she had spied while walking through the train-shed in 
Atlanta on the day of the tragedy. The ring on one of the fingers 
is unmistakably Barclay’s. In the meantime, Barclay goes over the 
tragedy with Dr. Leonard McLane, and tells him that the flask he 
found at the Japanese Embassy contained merely saki, a Japanese 
drink. Patterson is interested in Barclay because he vaguely asso- 
ciates something disagreeable with him which he cannot place. The 
midnight before this chapter opens, Ethel sees Barclay at the mantel 
placing something in a jar, which proves, on investigation, to be a 
miniature of herself. Norcross joins her and together they see Bar- 
clay climb out of the window, and hear his voice which says: “Ito, I 
tell you I have no more money to spare.” 


CHAPTER XIll 





RS. OGDEN was bored, and when bored her tem 
per was apt to prove uncertain. Only Professor 
Norcross and her husband had appeared for 
breakfast. The latter had persisted in discuss 
ing politics and the money market, two things 
which she abhorred, and she had seen them depart 
with a sense of relief. She had left the dining 
room, shortly after, to interview the florist’s assistant, who 
had come to decorate the house for her dinner that evening 

The interview was longer than she anticipated, and sev- 
eral times she called upon Julian Barclay, who had entered 
the reception-hall while the discussion was still going on, 
to settle knotty points in the arrangement of palms and 
flowers. 

“Do sit down, Julian.” Mrs. Ogden switched her com- 
fortable arm-chair back from the table. “You have been 
prancing up and down this hall until my nerves are quite 














on edge.” 

“I beg your pardon, Cousin Jane,” 
contritely. “Il wasn’t aware that my restlessness bothered 
you.” He stopped before the carved mantlepiece. “I thought 
you had a Dresden jar on either side of the clock,” he 
remarked, raising the piece of china in his hand and 
glancing critically inside it. 

“So I had, but that lazy, worthless parlor-maid broke 
the other one when dusting this morning.” 

“Broke it!” gasped Barclay, and the jar he held almost 
slipped from his grasp. 

“Take care,” Mrs. Ogden jumped. “Do put down that jar, 
Julian; | cannot afford to lose both,” she entreated. “Yes, 
the maid broke the other, and had the audacity to say that it 
was cracked, in the first place.”. Mrs. Ogden sniffed 

“Too bad !” murmured Barclay, looking regretfully at the 
jar, and, not hearing her last remark, “It’s a shame to lose 
the pair. Perhaps I can cement the pieces together for you.” 

“Oh, could you?” Mrs. Ogden spoke more hopefully 
“I had them all collected and placed in this box.” 


exclaimed Barclay 


“Let me see them.” Barclay came over to the table and 
opening the box, spread the broken china before him; « 
the smallest piece did not escape his scrutiny Are thes« 
all?” he asked, and Mrs. Ogden actually started at the 
sharpness of his tone 

“| imagine so. Why, don’t they fit?” 

“The big pieces do,” assembling them together as he 
spoke. “Was there, by chance, anything in the jar 

“Anything in the jar?” repeated Mrs. Ogden. “No 


Nothing was ever kept in either of them.” 
Barclay thoughtfully returned the china to the box. “! 


shall have to ask the maid if she picked up all the pieces.” 


“You can’t do that because she has gone.” 


“Gone?” he fairly snapped, staring blankly at his cousin 
“Certainly,” tartly. “You don’t think I’m going to kee 
a bull-in-the-china-shop in my employ do you, with all 


valuable bric-a-brac? No, indeed.” 


Barclay replaced the cover on the box before speaking 


again. “Il can’t blame you for firing her,” he said. “There's 
nothing more aggravating than losing an article vou value 

through curelessness—cursed carelessness,” he added 
with suppressed bitterness, and Mrs. Ogden stared at him 


in surprise 


|? ’S good of you, Julian, to take so much interest in 
jar “And 


ar,” she said, much pleased sometime when you 


are not busy, if you will stick the jar together * * *" 
“Surely, surely,” he broke in. “Could you give me the 
girl’s full name and address, Cousin Jane, she * * *” 


“Don't tell me she has stolen something from vou,” ex 
claimed Mrs. Ogden, interrupting in her turn 
“No, no.” 


trary, she 


Barclay moved restlessly “Quite the con- 


laundered some handkerchiefs for me, and I'd 

like to send her a tip.” 
“Very thoughtful of 

dryly. “She can take that tip out in my broken jar. R: 


than 


you,” commented Mii ; loden 


a parlor-maid, although Mr 
Don't 


was a better laundress 
Leonard McLane gave her an 
breakfast?” 

Presently, after insisting that Barclay have some break 
fast, found the din 
ing-room deserted, and only half-heartedly ate the te 
Inquiry from the butler had elicite: 
Norcross had 


time before 


excellent reference 


you want any 
Mrs. Ogden went up-stairs. Barclay 
pting 
dishes set before him. 
the news that Walter 
breakfasted and gone down-town, some 


Ogden and Professor 


“Has Miss Ogden been down?” he finally asked the 
butler, who hovered behind his chair 
“No, sor, she is after breakfastin’ in her room. Another 


mufhn, sor?” holding the bread-plate coaxingly before hi 
Barclay was a favorite with the servants. 

“No more, thanks.” Barclay 
“Has Rose, the parlor-maid, left the house yet?” 


pushed back his plate 
1 saw her go over an hour ago, sor.” 


full name and address?” 


“Yes, sor 
“Can you tell me her 


“Rose O'Day, sor. She wint direct to the station, sor 
an’ | understood her to say she was goin’ to her home i 
New York; but I dunno her exact address. I'll ax the 
cook, sor, if you wish.” 

“Do so;” and Barclay, picking up the morning paper 


Charles was back in a short time 


listlessly read its contents 
“She lives somewhere in Cohoes, near Troy, N. \ 
but the cook doesrit know her house address.” 
“Thanks.” Barclay, concealing his disappointment, 
slipped a tip into Charles’ ready hand. “Is luncheon to be 
at the usual hour?” 
“Half an hour 
the table as Barclay 


Charles started to clear 


Ogden has engaged extra 


earlier, sor.” 


“Mrs 


rose 








help for the d 
silver and things, sor. 
“I hope the new servants all come highly recommended,” 


inner to-night, and I have to show them the 


remarked Barclay, with sarcastic emphasis which the man- 


ervant never noticed. “Mrs. Ogden’s handsome silver and 
jewels would be a temptation, a grave temptation * 


“Yes, sor.” The butler looked 


footmen come from the caterer, sor. Will you 


considerably startled. 
“The extra 


take the paper, sor 


‘No, I’ve read it,” and stuffing his hands into his pockets, 
Barclay left the 
mantel and stared dully at the remaining Dresden jar. In- 


anathematized the absent-mindedness which had 


room, In the hall, he went direct to the 
wardly, he 
cost him the loss of his most precious possession. 

\D Rose, the parlor-maid, seen Ethel’s miniature before 
she broke the china jar, and stolen it, or had the minia- 
destroyed in the fall? The latter hardly 
he had found no trace of bits of broken 


ture also been 


seemed like ly, lor 


glass or ivory among the china. She might have acci- 
dentally broken the miniature and stolen the gold case, but, 
even then, there would have been some ivory or glass 
picked up in the débris. Barclay sighed heavily. Un- 


doubtedly, the girl had stolen the miniature, for what rea- 


son he could not and the best plan which sug- 
gested itself to him was to go to Cohoes and try to find her. 

On his way to his bedroom, Barclay paused in front of 
Walter Ogden’s den and listened. Had Ethel taken up her 
customary post in the den? The tinkle of the telephone 
bell sounded behind the closed door, and he heard her voice 
answering the call. 


over him, and he raised his hand to knock at the 


imagine, 


A great yearning to see her swept 
closed 
door; but his muscles contracted at a sudden thought, and 
his knuckles touched the mahogany so lightly that no sound 
followed the contact. With a gesture of despair, he con- 
tinued his way down the corridor. 

Barclay’s presence outside the door had not gone unde- 
tected. Ethel, one hand resting on the desk, waited breath- 
lessly as his familiar footsteps sounded down the corridor, 
Would he come in? Her sad 


Instinctively, she answered 


and stopped before the den. 
eyes brightened at the thought 
the telephone’s abrupt summons, and, as she received the 
“Wrong number,” she heard Barclay’s 
reteding footsteps, and turned wearily back to her work 


Central’s apologetic 


As the morning wore on, her attention wandered, and, 
throwing down her pen in despair, she took from the top 
drawer of her typewriting desk a small object, and, remov- 
ing the chamois, looked at her miniature 


LL through the sleepless night, when her tired brain re- 

fused to refute or accept the evidence of Julian Bar- 
clay’s complicity in the poisoning of Dwight Tilghman, and 
agonizing sobs shook her, the touch of the miniature under 
had brought a ray of comfort. Julian Barclay 
had treasured her miniature, had kissed it—Ethel had 
slipped the miniature out of its chamois-covering, and fallen 


her pillow 


into fitful slumber holding it against her white cheek. 
Ethel took a magnifying glass out of her drawer and 
examincd the miniature. It was an exquisite piece of 
workmanship, and the likeness extraordinary. Her wonder 
had known Julian Barclay only a little over 
it hardly seemed possible that the miniature 
ave been painted and that She 


he gold case with interest, but it bore n6 name or 


grew She 
weeks: 
} 


two 
could framed in time. 
studied t 
initials, and, turning it this way and that, she attempted to 
open it. Finally convinced that it was tightly soldered in 
laid the down and toyed I 
pencil, in deep thought 

lf, aseshe imagined, Julian Barclay had left the minia- 
that it might not be broken in his window- 


had he not stopped, on his return, and looked 


place, she miniature with her 


ture in the jar 
climbing, why 
for it in the jar? Instead, he had gone immediately up- 
stairs. Could it be that he had seen her and Professor Nor- 
cross and dared not loiter in the hall? 
he idea brought a lump to Ethel’s throat 
1 h That he 


evidence of his 


If so, it was 


was guilty 


but e more guilt 
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their 
and 


could be no doubt—his own words to Ito at 
clandestine meeting proved a 
bribery. Ito, a fugitive from justice, would not have risked 
exposure by entering the Ogden residence unless the matter 
had been one of desperate importance. Probably her ap- 
pearance down-stairs had frightened him away, and Julian 
Barclay, not having seen the cause of his flight, had gone 
what ?—that he had no 


there 


secret understanding 


to tell the Japanese 
The inference was all too plain 


in pursuit 
more money to spare 

With slow, unwilling fingers, Ethel summed up the evi- 
dence against Julian Barclay on the paper pad before her. 
He was a passenger on the train with Dwight Tilghman; 
he was the last person known to have seen Dwight Tilgh- 
man alive: he had lied when stating that he had been s.ght 
seeing about Atlanta at the time the crime was committed; 
the incriminating sketch and information her mother had 
and, as if that was not enough, only a few short 
and Professor Norcross had 
Ito, the supposed murderer, clandes- 
words: “No more 


sent her ; 
be fore, she seen 
him Yoshida 
tinely, and had heard his 
spare,” implying, of that he had furnished the 
Japanese with sums in the past. Hush money! 

Ethel, through a blur of tears, stared before her; then 
in a sudden revulsion of feeling, she tore into tiny bits the 


Where she had 


Evidence might 


hours 
meet 
money to 


course, 


paper on which she had been writing. 
given her love, she had given her loyalty. 
be against Julian Barclay, but a motive for the crime was 


missing. 


'D) \SHING the tears from her eyes, she again examined 

the miniature by aid of the magnifying glass. Sud- 
denly, her conversation with Barclay at the Japanese Em- 
bassy reception flashed into her mind; had that inspired 
him to have her miniature painted? She knew of no one 
else who would have gone to the expense, except possibly 
James Patterson, and she felt confident that he would not 
have done it’ without first speaking to her. No, Julian 
Barclay must have had the painting executed; the act itself 
fitted in with his romantic, quixotic courtship of her. There 
only remained the question of time—could the miniature 
have been painted in the short time she had known him? 

Carrying the miniature over to the light, Ethel almost 
stared her painted prototype out of countenance; then 
wrinkled her forehead in a puzzled frown. She had dis- 
covered another startling fact—every detail of the gown 
she was wearing in the miniature was unfamiliar; she had 
never owned or worn one like it! 

A loud knock at the door awoke her 
derment. 

“Luncheon is Miss 
opening the door in response to her call. 

“I'll be r#ght down; tell Mrs. Ogden not to 
me,” and, as she spoke, Ethel replaced the chamois about 
the miniature and laid it in her desk alongside 
Julian Barclay’s jade ring. Pausing only long enough to 
arrange her curly hair, and pinch color into her 
cheeks, she hastened down to the dining-room. 

“Only a light lunch, Ethel,” said Mrs. Ogden, as Pro- 
fessor Norcross rose and pulled back her chair. “Walter 
telephoned he would not be back from the Capitol, and 
Julian hasn’t appeared. 

“He’s comin’ now, Mrs. Ogden,” volunteered the butler; 


from her bewil- 


served, Ethel,” announced Charles, 


wait for 
drawer, 


some 


and Barclay appeared a second later. 
f addressed to Mrs. 
seeks the 


and he 


Barclay’s words of apology were 
Ogden, but his Ethel as a 
magnet. The dining-room was not well 
failed to catch her expression as she returned his greeting; 
but under Mrs. Ogden’s incessant talk, his glance 
stole, again and again, to the silent girl on his right. Mrs. 
Ogden at last awoke to the increasing darkness, as wind 
clouds obscured the sunshine, and directed Charles to 
switch on the electric lights, to Barclay’s secret satisfac- 
He never wearied of looking at Ethel 

did you disappear so mys- 
Ogden. “You did not 


needle 
lighted, 


eyes sought 


cover of 


tion. 
‘By the way, Julian, why 
teriously last night?” inquired Mrs 


come to my supper party.” 
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exe laimed Barclay 


“I owe you a thousand apologies,” 
flushing. “I confess I never gave it a thought, Cousin 
Jane ;” and at sight of her offended look, he added hastily 
“T hope that you will pardon my absent-mindedness when 
I tell you that, among the crowd leaving the theater, I saw 
Yoshida Ito.” 

HO is he?” asked Mrs. Ogden. “Oh, now I recollect: 
the Jap whe poisoned Dwight Tilghman ?” 

“Exactly. And wishing to hand him over to the police, 
| gave chase.” 

“And did you catch him?” demanded his cousin breath 
lessly 

“No, worse luck! He eluded me in the crowd and dis 
appeared in the direction of the Mall.” 


our | 
tated 


{ lode 


p lice 


see very 


cTOss 


00d heavens Wi wht all have been murdered 
reds | Mrs Ogden turned a stricken face to the axl 
butler ‘Any silver missing, Charles?” 
“No, madam, not a piece; I’ve just been after accountin’ 
of it,” he stammered. “I locked up the house as usual 
“Probably that girl, Rose, was a confederate.” Mrs 
n apparently ignored Charles’ contributi Ch 
was why she was so agitated this morning. I'll not tl 
* Could you identify the burglar, Julian?” 
Barclay cracked a nut before answering ‘l couldn't 
well in the half light,” he said, “but do you knovy 
the man, in size and quickness, reminded me of Ito 
Ethel and Norcross exchaneed glances across the tabl 
Jidn’t you see the intruder face to ! asked Nor 
breaking the pause 


' 1 





“Did you find any further trace of the Japanese?” in 
quired Ethel, breaking her long silence; and her voice 
sounded unnatural to her own ears 

“No.” Barclay moved a tall glass compote containing 
nuts, so that he could look directly at her. “No. I wan 
dered about that part of the city, questioned the policeman 
on duty there, and came home. Do you know, Cousin 
Jane,” helping himself to a walnut, “that you had a bur 
glar here last night 

“What!” Mrs. Ogden’s fork fell with a clatter into her 
plate, and her usually rosy cheeks turned pale 

“Fact.” Barclay’s serene smile widened at seeing the 
concentrated attention which Ethel and Professor Nor 
cross were giving him. “I suppose my sudden and unex 
pected glimpse of the Japanese, Ito, excited me, for | could 
not sleep, and sat up reading. I thought I heard a window 
open, and stole down-stairs just in time to see a man vault 
through the hall window.” 


HN 


lightly, 
on Norcross’ 


ROFESSOR 


o. | could not catch up with hi 


and only 


the “Times,” and 


closing the 


Dea 


guests 


nr Pr 
irriyv 


a. 


Norcross laid the 


imswe a 
Ethel’s look of agwor taved the rejoinde 
lips 
CHAPTER XIII 
NORCROSS laid aside the late edition o 
took the three cornered note ance 
him by Mrs. Ogden’s maid with a word of thank But o 
door of his bedroom he lost 1 time 
folding the note-paper, and read the words with eagerne 
SSOR I at [t ve rT | " 
I y e in the rar " r P P 
In haste, 
ky . 
note on his bureau and consulted his 
rushing to his closet, dragged out his dress 


watch ; 


then 
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al 
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CHARIOT 


By HELEN TOPPING MILLER 


Illustrated by DONALD S. HUMPHREYS 


HIS is the story of Wiley Dawson who was so 
thoroughly aliverthat he crackled—of Ethel who 
bought lip rouge at cut-rate drug-stores—and of 
Stuart Lee who was wise without bitterness, and 
who could make beaten biscuits. 

Wiley Dawson had come to a big, snappy city 
of lake water and automobile factories from an 
\labama farm. When he left home, cotton was all shot to 
pieces. The barn needed a new roof and Father Dawson's 





overcoat was aS green across the shouldeis as a mossy old 
tree \lso, Mother Dawson was in need of some new 
teeth. So Wiley came, bringing with him a mop of curly 
hair under a limp felt hat, and certain ingrained ideas con- 
cerning hot biscuits for breakfast. 

In two months he had sheared his leisurely locks, bought 
a pert black derby, and learned to eat cold veast bread 
without grumbling. Also, he had acquired the trick of 
bouncing in and out of rooms and opening doors with a 
jerk; and the nervous, clipped diction of the office where 
he wrote addresses on little cards had shortened the 
drawling good-nature of his speech. 

Then it was that he sat down and wrote letters home 
bragging about the stupendous output of his particular 
automobile factory, and arguing that 1n a live town no- 
body had time to say “Howdy-do!” to every man who 
passed him on the street. He boasted that the shows ran 
wide open on Sunday, and that you didn’t know the people 
who lived in the same house with you—there wasn’t time 
in this city of speed! 

At night when he came home to the Addison apart 
ments, where snow lay on the window-sills, and dirty vaga- 
bond sparrows came and pecked at the glass, he thrust away 
relentlessly the brief little wave of loneliness which always 
came over him as he opened the door of his back room and 
sniffed the oily breath of the radiator. He guillotined, 
with the keen knife of youthful braggadocio, the silly little 
memories of magnolia leaves glistening with frost, and red 
birds fighting in darkened, pulpy honeysuckle—of smoky 
hills and the holy incense of hot spoon bread and pork 
sausage 

He was a live fellow—with no time for such junk. At 
home they were dead and did not know it! 
\nd then Wiley met Ethel. 


E! HEL counted pills in a big drug factory. All day she 
t on a stool and slid green pellets down the maw of a 

wise little machine which clicked competently whenever a 
dozen had been swallowed. But at night she put on a 
brown gown with fur on the collar, and thrust her hands 
into a muff as big as a Bermuda onion, and, teetering on 
high-heeled boots, tripped forth in search of amusement 
Wiley met Ethel at a dance. He had been induced to 
vo by the young fellow who occupied the other half of his 
desk. Wiley wrote the addresses on the card-file. The 
man opposite filled in the amounts of the sales. It was an 


Sa 


efficient system—efficient in that it reduced a man to the 
mechanical accuracy of a machine. Wiley never thought 
about his job while he was working at it. He flipped the 
cards deftly out of their alphabeted niches, and thought 
about what he would eat for lunch and whether he could 
afford a silk shirt. Sometimes he thought a little about 
home, and wondered if they had killed the red sow and 
how much lard she rendered. _After his partner suggested 
the dance, he thought about that. And then he went—and 
et Ethel 


Ethel knew how to buv things at the ten-cent stores 
} hel 


net and cheap lace and little beaded trimmings—which, 


when they were made up, looked exactly like the horribly 
expensive things that were displayed on the Avenue. From 
her German mother, she had inherited a precise artistry 
with the needle, and whenever she appeared at a dance 
her frock always fluffed at exactly the right angle, and 
showed, through soft lace and bands of ribbon, just the 
proper glimpse of white shoulders and round neck 

To the other girls, she looked like three dollars and 
ninety cents. But to the unsophisticated eyes of Wiley, she 
shimmered with costliness like a jeweler’s window. He 
danced with her once. And then the miraculous lightness 
of her féet, and the pungent sauciness of her speech 


fascinating him, he danced with her as often as she would 


let him, and walked home with her after the orchestra had 
blatted wearily through “pleasures and palaces.” 

Ethel’s home was in one of those great citadels which 
society has erected to defend litile pill-counters and hair 
pin-sellers from the fangs of a wicked world-——a home for 
working girls. Before they reached it, Ethel confided to 
Wiley that she hated it—that the rooms were all exactly 
alike, like cells in a jail, and that they would not let you 
tack a picture ofthe wall. What was the use of having a 
home-loving disposition when you have to live in a spot 
ten-feet square, hemmed around with a million rules? 

Wiley agreed that there was no use at all. And all the 
way back to the Addison apartments he thought about 
Ethel. It certainly was tough on a nice, refined girl! 


H' wondered what his mother would do in a place like 

that—his mother who saved every rag and old letter, 
and had a bulging attic full of feather beds, and dried pe; 
pers, and walnuts, and old patterns? A girl ought to hav 
a home—a girl like that! 

For the first time, as he turned the key in his own door, 
he permitted the aversion he always felt to persist. Such 
a place to live—steamy, nauseating smells—a lingering, ac 
cusing fragrance of the coffee he had boiled by stealth that 
morning—a soiled collar suspended on the head of the bed, 
and the bureau cover, very much crumpled under a crooked 
line of photographs! It was a mess! Sometimes when he 
had been very tired, and the drifting soot and dirty win- 
dows had annoyed him particularly, he had permitted him- 
self to wonder, for an instant, what his mother would think 
of it—his mother who aired all the bed-clothes on the 
upper gallery until the old house looked like a barkentine 
ready to sail! But to-night he wondered what Ethel would 
think of it 

Wiley found himself wondering what the three-room 
apartment at the front rented for. Only that morning he had 
heard the office manager say that a single man never got 
ahead or saved anything! Thinking in this vein, he crawled 
into bed with his socks on because his Alabama feet pet 
sisted in retaining much of the frost of northern pave- 
nents. To-morrow night he would take Ethel to the movies. 

Ethel in her brown dress with the fur collar turned up 
almost to her lips, in her little hat like a chocolate bonbon 
with an orange veil floating behind, and her ridiculous 
muff, was every whit as fascinating as Ethel in a frilly, 
frothy thing A man could be proud of Ethel? She had 
more style than anybody on the street. 

Wiley thrilled with a vain sense of ownership when 
men looked after her in the street, and hot little tingles 
shot over him as she pressed intimately against his arm in 
the dark theater, and squeezed his fingers at exciting 
periods in the film. But when he came back to his room 
he sat down on the bed in the dark, and wondered if she 
really had expected him to kiss her good night? Tue 
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southern girls—but then he had left all that slow, prudish 








All the back to his room, Wiley walked with head 


Wa 





h appy as 
man who had 


a 


been  per- 
mitted to kiss 
Ethel ought 
to feel—and 


not exactly un- 
happy. He was 
He 


marry 


worried 
would 

Ethel now, of 
And 
salary 


paid him 


course. 
the 
they 
at the 
just barely 
paid 
expenses 
leit an 
sional 


othece 
his own 
and 
occa- 
dollar 
tucked 
Ala- 
letter 
would 
to 
money, 


all. 





to be 


into an 
bama 
He 
have get 
more 
that 


AXP then he 
found 


was 


himself won- 
dering what 
his mother 
WwW ould think 
about Ethel 
Of course, in 


a live town, 
all the girls 
put that drug- 
store stuff on 


their faces. 
Rice powder 
might be all 
right for a 
slow little 


souther 
burg, but, in 
a big place, a 


n 





patter behind What a gump—what a greeny she must down, his chilled fingers thrust violently into the depths 
have thought him, not to do it! his pockets. What a cold, sordid, money-chasing burg th 

To-morrow night he would kiss her. town was! The men he met wore faces of flint rl 

And he did. women were as painted tin, hollow and heartless. Eve 

After he kissed her he came in, very late, and sat thing reeked sickeningly of money 
down in the ) 
dark, his hat 
on the back of ; 
his head. He 
felt strangely 
uneasy 10t 
















































girl has to 

keep up ap 

pearances 

His mother “EXCUSE ME,” STAMMERED WILEY, BLUSHING A FRECKLY STRAWBERRY HUE, t M BE A MIDD 
would realize A MOTHERLY PERS« 

that. She was 

a sensible woman. Maybe she would send them a box of He flung himself into his room, shuddering at the cl 
preserves, and a bottle or two of muscadine wine He smother of it He opened the window, but the icy air 
wouldn't buy that silk shirt. He really ought to put some surged up from the alley, bitter and biting, cutting to th 
money in the bank this pay-day. It was always a good idea very marrow of his unaccustomed bones. So he slammed 
to have something saved ahead, even for one’s self it down again and sat down beside it, staring out into th 


And so he fell asleep. 

On the next night he called 
girls. Ethel had gone out. He 
ing, coming out of a dance-hall 
man in a fuzzy blue hat 


at the home for working 


saw her, later in the even- 
with a round-faced voun 


; 


wintry dark 


And by some nostalgic alchemy, the black roofs and 
frozen cobbles below melted away He could see hills 
smoky hills with gray-blue fogs lying on their breasts, and 
lere and there, the flame of a standing sumac bush. He¢ 




















] ] ‘ ] ly le 
tres ide and silvered, with Ittle 


cr ( see Del ‘ t? 
its stuck like raisins on every twig. He could 


rosted tri 


mell wood-fires in remote cabins, and the friendly aroma 
of tryingbacon. Hecould hear singing—singing—he sat up 
The singing was real! 


Through the hindering wall, it came sifting faintly, a 


oman’s voice, low, throaty, and with a richness in it that 
tore at Wiley’s heart like a pain. The last time he heard 
his mother sing, her voice had sounded something like this. 
“Swing low sweet chariot 
Wiley bit his lip and twisted a button on his vest until 
it rolled, an outraged disc, upon the floor. 


for to carry me home 

W'! [TH two steps, he had his door open. But the hall 
was dark, and only the faint drip of water in the 
bath-room broke the stillness \ faint line of light lay 
under the door next to his—a door he had never before 
looked at. But the singing had stopped, and the door 
stared blankly at him, a mere rectangle of paneling and 
hardware He turned back into his room and pulled his 
clothes off slowly in the darkness, every bone of him aching. 
At home now they were plowing. And his mother 


would be setting hens and planting onions. 


min’ for to carry me home 


Wiley Dawson awoke to a chill, blue winter’s dawn 
with that sickening sense of realization with which one en 
counters troubles forgotten overnight. He sat up in bed 
and tucked his half-frozen feet under him for warmth, 
disgust rampant in every line of him, from the cynical 
twist of his mouth, to the stiff disarray of his close- 
cropped hair. 

Of course, the radiator was cold. It always was 
mornings! Frost lay on the windows like paint. A smoky 
wreath trailed like a pennant into the air whenever he 
breathed. Reluctantly, he thrust one exploring foot to the 
floor The matting was like wet tin, slick and chill. He 
pushed the other out and huddled on the edge of the bed, 
the blankets hugged around his shoulders 

And then through the wall came the song again—livelier 
this time, and with a busy lilt to it as though the singer 
worked happily while she sang, 


“IT look over yonder and what do I see 


\nd with the music came a hauntingly familiar sound 
a hight, thumping, beating sound, repeated blithely, a sound 


of home! Somebody was beating biscuits! Beaten bis 


cuits—of the south—southern! 


[LEY snatched up his drabbled old bath-robe and 
thrust his blue feet into sandals. Without ceremony, 
he bounced out into the hall and thumped on the door of 
the next room, a good-looking young lunatic with hungry, 
bovish eyes 
The door opened \ girl stood there—a girl with 
brown eyes, and hair that curled rebelliously. 
stammered Wiley, blushing a_ freckly 
“| heard you beating biscuits—I thought 


ad xcuse me,” 
strawberry hue 
you might be a middle-aged, motherly person. I’m from 
the south 

Phe girlsmiled. She worea prim little blue serge suit with 

white collar, but Wiley saw that her hands were floury, 
and that she held a white apron behind her back Across 
the room, in a little corner kitchenette, a bread-board 


jauntily eraced the top of the radiator, a sheet of dough 


upon it 

“Oh,” said the girl, “you are the man in the next room, 
re n't your I’ve noticed you going in - 

She had noticed him And he had never so much as 
dreamed that she existed Tragedy ! 

She looked him «over—bare ankles and rumpled head 

d frowsy bath-rohe “Il can’t invite vou in,” she said, 


ut when the biscuits are done, I'll bring vou some for 


vour breakfast | have to beat them a lot vet 
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‘My mother beats hers forty minutes,” counseled Wiley. 
“They are great!” 

“They have time to do things in—down there,” she ob- 
served. “I have to hurry so. But mine are very good.” 

“I'll bet they are!” stated Wiley with surprising ardor. 

Back in his room, he dressed rapidly and with painful 
care. He lit his little alcohol lamp and set his coffee on to boil. 

Many times he had grumbled at the poverty which com- 
pelled him to cook in secret in a corner of the closet. He 
could not even afford to rent a kitchenette such as the girl 
iad. But this morning, shared with the singer beyond the 
wall, his culinary adventures became a lark. The coffee 
took on the aroma of Arcady. Before that, it had smelled 
like sterilizing rubber overshoes. He brought his little 
dab of butter out of the collar-box and some bananas and 
eggs from the suit-case under the bed. The eggs sputtered 
odorously in the little tin frying-pan. Breakfast was ready. 
Now for the beaten biscuits! 

They came! 

They were creamy-golden, puffy and crisp. They had 
little fork holes in the middle. They were piping hot. A 
little white doily was under them, and an old blue plate 
which fairly exuded history from a hundred little brown 
cracks, under that. 

He wondered what part of the south she came from 
He meant to ask her. There were many things he meant 
to ask her—chiefest of all, how had she dwelt for even a 
day under the same roof, hidden from him only by a mere 
bulk of joists and plaster and paper, undiscovered He 
would see her again. He had to take the plate back 

He took it back that night. And through the fifteen- 
inch crack of the door which the girl accorded to the con- 
ventions, he learned that her name was Stuart Lee Pen- 
dexter—that she was from Virginia, and that she taught 
domestic science in the Ferris High School. 


VERY morning after that, the blue plate sat before 

Wiley’s door. Sometimes there were muffins on it, 
their fat sides splitting with richness. Sometimes an obese 
pone of corn-bread was hidden under the doily. Wiley, 
feasting from the wash-stand, found himself cravenly re- 
membering Ethel with lessening thrill. He had not seen 
her since the episode of the young man with the blue hat, 
and, for some strange reason, whenever he recalled her 
carefully perfected loveliness, his traitorous eyes would 
behold brown hair with coppery lights in it, and brown 
eyes with a slumbering light from off the southern hills 
His conscience hurt him over this. For though Wiley had 
assimilated much of the febrile recklessness which per- 
meates, like deadly bacteria, the uneasy air of a live town, 
he had not yet exchanged his four-square and ponderous 
sense of honor, salvaged from the beautiful, dying ethics 
of a chivalrous land, for the effervescent lightness with 
which the newer masculine generation regards women. 

To Wiley, a kiss was a kiss—a solemn thing and bind 
ing. No gentleman would evade the obligation of it. He 
would go to see Ethel, of course—in a day or two! But, 
in the meantime, the winter was slipping away. The breath 
of the blizzard softened into what the lake-water city called 
the “February thaw.” The sun waxed lenient and thrust a 
few warming fingers through the gray veil of smoke and 
frost that held the upper air. The snow melted from the 
pavements. Roofs wept sootily, and the cold little spar 
rows drew their toes out of their feathers and congregated 
gratefully in sunny places 

Wiley’s Alabama nostrils could almost detect the 
promise of upturned earth in the air. To him, the yellow- 
ing sun meant the covenant of spring. He did not realize 
as did the icy, water-bound city, how many weary northers 
must blow before the land should awake. At home, now, 
the tulips would be up! And his mother had young 
chickens peeping in the sunny south door of the barn, un 
doubtedly ’ 

All this he confided to Stuart Lee through the crack 
of her door. Stuart Lee understood. She knew how the 
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HE Bumble Bird flew in the gloaming— 
Whatever the gloaming may be— 
And the Bingle, grown weary of roaming, 
Reclined in the top of a tree. 


The Bingle, imbued with the feeling 
Which comes with the advent of spring, 

And the absence of winter's congealing, 
Proposed that the Bumble should sing. 


Down below were the Its and the Izzes, 
Enjoying the summerlike air, 

With smiles of content on their phizzes, 
And violets stuck in their hair. 





The Bumble Bird, smiling inanely, 
Complied with the Bingle’s request 
And “‘bumbled” and “‘bumbled” insanely 

With breezy and beautiful zest. 


And, quite overcome by the hearing, 
The Bingle “‘ker-flunked”™ on the ground, 
While the Its and the Izzes fled, fearing 


A thunderstorm hanging around. 
MORAL 


No matter what hope or emotion 

May come with the advent of spring, 
It's always a dangerous notion 

To ask other people to sing. 


“+4 ae PS S ¢ 6 
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PREDERICK WHITE. 
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KEEPING OPEN. HOUSE 


By HELEN CHRISTINE BENNETT 


Illustrated by E. F. WARD 


Re 2 TIHEN a business woman marries and gives up her 





work, she expects to suffer somewhat from the 
change. 1 suppose 1 was just a creature of rou- 





tine when | married, and yet | do not beleve 


. iy i that it was wholly my fault. Ever since I ar- 
Noe rived at the age of five, and started kindergarten, 
i = | had kept regular hours with definite tasks for 
those hours. School was followed immediately by work, 





and life for twenty-three years was pretty much an affair 
of routine. I never had the luxury of considering what I 
was going to do at a particular time—that was always de- 
cided for me—and the days were an endless race, with me 
at the tail-end trying to catch up. I married, and the world 
my world—underwent a complete transformation. 
Perhaps if 1 had married a poor man and had had to 
work very hard, my portion might have been much as be 
fore; but since I married a man who was well-to-do, | 
settled into my new hfe with an experienced cook and a 
laundress, and, naturally, I had very little to do. Cut and 
lried as my habits had been, | rather liked the idea of this 
care-free existence, with my hours absolutely unhampered. 
Joe and 1 were gone a month on our honeymoon-trip, 
nd the very day we arrived home a flood of visitors began 
to pour in on us. Now that I was a lady of letsure, they 
came at any hour, morning, afternoon or evening, and I, of 
urse, as a bride, had always to be properly dressed and 
na welcoming mood. From ten-thirty in the morning my 
lavs were not my own, and for a month I hardly had time 
to see to the routine of my household. It took me thirty 
days of just such an existence to begin to realize what a 


ul ’ Invariably, the callers 
who came in the daytime were his friends, not mine. My 


friends were all business people, chained to their desks all 


veerson my husband was 


lay, making calls, infrequently, and only in the evenings. 
Three or four times during the first month in our new 


} 1; hy 


home, Joe brought people home to dinner with 


im, a 
rather miscellaneous collection it seemed to me, consisting 
of an old lady who seemed very fond of him, a bashful, 


shabl v boy of ninetee! 


thin and weak-looking, a fat, pros- 
perous, red-cheeked man ina checked suit, with “salesman” 





written all over him, and a little girl who lived down the 
street a block away. I do not mean that they all came at 
once; Joe brought them home with him one at a time 

At the end of the month, I was called to the telephone 
early one morning. 

“That you, dearie?” asked Joe. “Well, | have just sent 
the Astors up to the house, just the two of them, old 
friends of mine. They are going to stay over the week- 
end. Make them comfortable, won’t you?” 

The “Astors” sounded promising to me. I knew that 
my husband had some really exceptional friends, just the 
kind of people one wanted to know, and the name sug- 
gested possibilities. But when the Astors arrived, they 
proved to be a rather drab and uninteresting couple. Mrs. 
\stor was a meek, pale, faded blonde, well-dressed, very 
quiet, much given to reading. She read all afternoon while 
Mr. Astor wrote letters. I sat between them, feeling 
much like a jailer; imprisoned myself, rather. I didn't 
feel that I could go out, but certainly I didn’t find much 
entertainment there at home. Gradually, I began to regret 
having missed my matinee, and resented it 


WHEN Joe came home, both of the Astors seemed gal- 

vanized into life; Mrs. Astor stopped reading and 
talked, her cheeks grew pink, and she blossomed, in som 
miraculous kind of way, until she was almost pretty Mr 
Astor didn’t change as much, but his eyes would follow 
Joe with something in them that seemed like devotion. The 
Astors stayed three days, and I was heartily glad when 
they left. I had been a dutiful hostess and had attended to 
their needs, which—fortunately—were not many, but, of 
course, I had to remain at home with them continuously, 
and their very presence chafed me. 

They went on Monday, and as Mrs. Astor said good- 
by to me she added: “You lucky woman, with such a hus- 
band.” 

Naturally, I assented as a bride should, and I really 
felt the truth of her statement, only, by that time, I had begun 
to wonder whether my husband meant to keep on bringing 
in stray visitors to dinner, and having such uninteresting 
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1 not intend to 


people out for week-ends. Of course, | di t in 
complain. Joe had given me every luxury he could afford 
and it did seem only reasonable that | should do a few 
things for him in return 

Ihe next few weeks were rather quiet ones, interrupted 
only by Joe’s relatives who dropped in frequently and 
seemed to take it as a matter of course that they were to 
stay for dinner, or lunch, or over might, as it suited thei 


fancy. I didn’t mind them so much, but what | resented 
keenly was the idea of their dropping in just when it suited 
them. There were three of them who came often, Myrtle 


and Katherine Wells, and a young man, John Walters, all 
cousins of Joe’s. They all lived out of town, and their visits 
to us were mainly in the nature of conveniences for them- 
selves. The girls came in for a dance and stayed over, as a 
matter of course, with us; or John did when the girl he 
escorted lived too far away for him to get home at a rea- 
sonable hour 

Then, Joe’s Aunt Rogurta, a maiden lady living with a 
brother in a house full of children, and working hard as 
she could there to help out the harassed mother, usually 
rushed in just as we were about to sit down to a meal 
exclaiming 

“Il couldn’t stand that house just another minute 
please give me something to eat and an hour's quiet 
\nd, after dinner or lunch, she would settle herself with a 
book and an air of bliss, and read for an hour, or two, o1 
three. | was amused the first time this happened, but when 
the incident repeated ttself for four weeks at the rate of 
twice a week, | began to tire of ut And then, one evening, 
1 planned quite a ceremonious little dinner for just another 
couple—one of the girls who had been at my office and her 
husband. I was proud of my fine home, and | wanted to 
impress Edna; so | had an extra menu and little favor 
for the four of us, and put the best shaded candles on the 
table, and the most elaborate silver. Just as we were about 
to sit down, | heard Aunt Rogurta’s voice in the hall talk 
ing to the laundress who had let her in 

“and I just couldn't stand that house another minute,” 
she said, pushing open the dining-room door. “Oh, you 
have company, Joe 

Jovially, Joe got up, at once, and gave his aunt his 
chair. He squeezed in another for himself—alas for my 
table and my decorations! Set for four, the table would 
have been just right. For five, it was crowded and hap- 
hazard and messy Edna was much amused—lI could see 
that—and I was secretly chagrined 
It did seem to me that Aunt Ro 
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ended; and | had very definite ideas as to how far that line 
should extend | said no more about Aunt Rogurta, and 
neither did Joe, for the time being, but one evening a few 
days later he told me a great deal about his tam] 

Aunt Rogurta, it seemed, had been engaged to a very 
handsome, very brillant naval ofthcer, who secured 
o! absence \ om an explk ring expeditior from wh he 
had never returned And no trace t him had ever beet 

Aunt Rogurta, mngtead of mourning iad throw 
lf into helping out this sister with whom she now 
lived, the sister with seven children and just enough mone, 
to keep things going Even: Aunt Rogurta’s oney was 
freely bestowed on the family, and, although she had a 
comfortable income, the children's illnesses and one ve 
serious operation for the mother had kept her poor 
was a touching story, and | felt a lurking admiration fo! 


Aunt Rogurta; 
} 


mut, still, | didn’t see why I should be called 
upon to give er a vacation whenever she wanted it, al 
though | said nothing of the kind to Jos 

eceived my next surprise when | was telling Joe « 


Alice Nolan. Alice worked with me one entire year and 


was fond of her | had met her on the street that day at 
noon and had been shocked by her white worn face, and 
the tale of her recent nervous breakdown. She was reall 


too ill to work, but yet she couldn't aftord to quit. | sat u 


ir comfortable living-room with its lovely pictures and 


irtains, and stretched my Sati! slippered, silk-stoc kingec 
feet out on a cushioned footstool toward a roaring log-fre 
as | told Jor 
‘That 1s too bad,” he said 
“Ves, isnt it?” | replied, stretching out my hand for a 


chocolate It was then | got the shock 


THY don’t vou have her out here for a while?” asked 
loe. “There is that great, sunny bedroom with the bay 
window, and she needn't bother with us at all except when 
she wants to, and she could walk in the garden and use the 
car whenever she wanted to go out.” My hand dropped 
without the chocolate 
“Have her out here?” | echoed in amazement 
“Of course,” said Joe - “she's a friend of yours, isn't she 
“Yes,” | admitted 
“Well then ask her to-morrow Poor thing. she has 
had & hard time of it. Keep her as long as you can—six 
months if she needs it and maybe we can take her out 
into the country by and by—there 1s the telephone 
loe went to answer it while | 
sat where I was, fairly stupefied 


| had been thinking of Alice 





gurta was taking advantage of us 
and should have gone home. And | 
1 said so to Joe when the guests 
had gone 

“Why,” said Joe, eyeing me 
with a look I did not like at all, 
“she was tired out with that lot of 
youngsters, and the change did 


Like these 


her good .. 


MEMORIES 


By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


But where Love is 


Nolan all day but it had never 
occurred to me to take charge of 
her And now I| had to, whether 


wanted to or not otherwise 


The years seem birds: what would Joe think of me 


And I did not want Alice, I de 
lec] 


T hey may not stay-+— cidedly did not 


Nevertheless, Alice came She 


“She gets tired out pretty [Their memories said it was “heavenly” of me to 


often,” I flung back. 
“She doesn’t make any trouble, 





Like flowers bloom alway ask her, but I'm ashamed to say 


that | felt anything but “heavenly 





- about it She was very. very ill 





really,” he said. “The meal is al- 
ways there.” 

“Yes,” I replied ungraciously, 
“and so am I, | suppose, whenever she happens to want 
me.” That didn’t represent the real state of affairs at all, 
but I was angry and went up-stairs to go over it all in my 
mind; my efforts to impress Edna and her husband, and 
her amusement at my discomfiture—that was the way I 
put it. It wasn’t a very generous way to think of a friend, 
but then my idea of showing off was not a generous one, 
either. I looked into the glass and pouted. Here was I, suc 
cessfully married to a well-to-do man, and | didn’t seem to 
be able to make much of it. The house, even, being used so 
much and by so many people never had the air | wanted for 
it, the air of exclusiveness—of hospitality, of course, but the 


hospitality that drew a strict line as to where it began and 


and the next six weeks I played 

nurse J o« ( ffered to wet sorne 
one to take care of Alice, but, stubbornly, | wouldn't let 
him. 1 had an idea the process would wear me out, and 
incidentally, would teach him a lesson about asking sick 
people to his house But, instead, I found him tenderly 
sympathetic with my weariness, admiring my patience and 
kindliness in a way that made me feel ashamed of myself 
When, after six weeks, Alice was well enough to go to the 


country, he insisted upon “making up for lost time,” and 


we went to operas, theaters and dances My health was 
excellent and had not been hurt in the least, by the nursing, 
and with Joe's pride in me added to all the rest I did have 
an unusuatly good time 
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FOR THE BRIDAL PARTY 


By EVELYN TOBEY, Head of the Millinery Department of Columbia University 


Illustrated by MARGUERITE and NATALIE GOUBERT 


THING of pomp and splendor, and indicative of 
what is preeminently the mode of the hour in 
bridal attire, is a wedding in St. Bartholomew's, 
here in New York. That is why | was so eager 
to get a card to the Grayson nuptials, recently, 
and also in order that | might 
some of the delightful secrets in headgear finery 


pass on to you 








which | knew would be revealed 

The June bride will welcome such a veil as Miss Gray- 
son wore (Fig. 3), since it is not in the least cumbersome, 
or apt to be a nuisance on a warm day. It was made of 
tulle, edged with a fine line design done in silver threads 
just a simple Grecian or lazy-daisy border will give the de 
which had been arranged to look like wreaths 
he bride’s veil was dropped to a little 
front, in daring Turkish 
fashion, and was held in place by a very narrow silver 
the middle of the forehead, and then 
fastened with a tiny the back of the head. From 
this point, ribbon streamers flowed gracefully to the end 


sired effect 
of floating clouds 
beyond the tip of the nose, in 
ribbon tied 


across 


bow at 


of the veil, and continued on their way to the very last inch 
of the 
Since no distinct color 


silver-embroidered train 

scheme was carried out at this 
practically every variety and hue of the garden 
flower being evident in the decorations—the six brides- 
maids had each chosen some color just a shade deeper 
than a pastel for costume and bonnet. The latter were all 
identical in style (Fig. 5). They had wide brims, 
slightly mushroom in character, and 
Georgette crepe, with just a touch of velvet ribbon, in ad- 
dition. There was not a speck of trimming on the crown, 
but the brim was quite a fanciful affair. Caught all around 


wedding 


very 
were developed in 


the edge were tiny round posies of velvet in Alice-blue, 


tone 
which 


canary yellow, and rose, regardless of the dominant 
of the They had straight, stiff 
reached back to the base of the crown, where their ends 


were hidden by a narrow band of velvet ribbon, in the tone 


costume stems 


of the crepe, drawn taut around and fastened in front by 
the daintiest little bow you ever saw. In keeping with the 
bride’s face-veil arrangement, these hats had each an in- 
teresting maline frill which hung down about an inch ot 
two around the edge of the brim. And, finally, graceful 
streamers of blue velvet ribbon, the same color for 
hat, hung from underneath the crown, at the back 


eachii 


A‘ another wedding in a fashionable church, I was met by 

the old-fashioned model (Fig. 1) now so much in vogue. 
The old-fashioned scheme dominated at this wedding, and, 
with the pannier skirts of the bridesmaids, their pointed 
basques, and the long crooks in hand, no hat other than the 
Niniche, with its high bandeau at the back, would have 
coincided. The hats were of black horsehair braid lined 
with Alice-blue Georgette crepe—by the way, have you no- 
ticed the new popularity of Georgette crépe for millinery 
purposes ?—and were fitting backgrounds for the wreaths 
of old-fashioned flowers which massed themselves on top 
Here, streamers added the last note of 
artistry 

It is not difficult to revert back to the Grayson wed- 
ding, when the next subject is their attractive little flower 
girl. This youngster’s hat—made identically like a flower 
basket, with a low handle on top—would have been a dar- 
ing innovation in grown-up-dom, but that it belonged, un- 
questionably, on the little raven head was acceded by every- 
The basket foundation was made of gold-colored 

[Concluded on page 70] 


again, ribbon 


one, 
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TO BRIDES AND GRADUATES 


THE IMPORTANT ACCESSORIES THEIR FROCKS CALL FORTH 


OUR 


By 
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UNE, without its hosts of brides and girl | oe » | pleated, made with flounces or ruftk d edg 
vraduates, 1s just as impossible to think of | | 4! with lace, or daintily embroidered like m; 
as June without its blooming roses and t »j the up-to-date frocks of the season 
bright days full of sunshine. | | Having gifts showered on them is one of t 
F< the brides-to-be and the girls who are | ed % pleasant things that happens brides and er 
leaving their school and college days behind them, NS ates; but this custom often c: ( concern ft t 
these are davs “4 vivers, who are 
™ full of thrills, x many times at 
\ and not the ' a loss to know 
least of the ex what will be the 
citing happen- most accepta 
ings is the pre ble gift 
paration of clothes for Any girl would s1 ‘ 
the important events ply adore one of the 
The bride has visions large ostrich fans to go 
of herself in soft, white with her evening dress yaa . 
satin or char- These fans are a ae 7 
meuse, in cob being used in :) 
webby _ laces, all colors to 1} \ 
or in clinging match the oa) ens i} 
chiffon and gowns, and ¢' As pay | 
Georgette. both the curled S inv thier? \ 
Shall her and the un- Y ‘i ° \ 
7 . { } 
meng’! 
A 
i — 
Ka “SS i, ' 
RIK A R FA « NIN op PN 
» 
gown be plain or brocaded, ! . curle« cathers are em- 
shall it be beaded ot braided, a ph ed in making them 
or shall it be one ot those | : “ They ire uall mounted 
delightful, fairvlike affhirs, / : 4 on shell frames. Even youn, 
trimmed with yards and Pee fee girls are using these large 
vards of fine lace? These - al | feather fans, though there 
are some of the questions A } are smaller ones, and also 
she must answer, but there | those gauze, glittern 
are also other important de- | Pe wit pangles, which wiil 
cisions to make before she i 7 appeal to them just as much 
has settled the dress question. Nese f 
As to the style of her gown, , ‘THE ew beaded chiffon 
‘ draperies and soft, clinging scarfs make excellent 
folds are hers to choose ifts In white, with pink 
from, as well as_ tucks, —— / H ‘ or blue beads, or in the 
tunics, soft puffed effects, and yr’ ancien evening shades with white 
the new bolero stvles which 2 "eke beads, these filmy scarfs 
have a wonderful charm are just the things to wind 
Girls who are graduating take just as much pleasure in about the shoulders with evening frocks. There are others 
. selecting their frocks for the graduation exercises as the of printed chiffons, in delicate colors, equally attractive 
bride does in choosing her gown of gowns. In addition to Those who like to make gifts of practical articles will 
chiffon, Georgette, taffeta, and satin, there are ever so many d that silk hose are always acceptable, and that dainty 
sheer embroidered or- amisoles f filet lace 
gandies, fine voiles, and oar j a S) combined with Georgette 
marquisettes, in silk or — a f i repe, chiffon, or crepe 
cotton, which are just as 3 {} i ? 3 de Chine will be appre- 
dainty as possible and f é ciated as much as small 
ever so youthful. Then é F q nity boxes and fancy 
there are soft nets and & ft and-bag Strings of 
tulles which are very ae heac ire also included 
much in favor \ll of @ he list of novel ac- 
these materials may be ’ P ries no fashion 
tucked, gathered, or ALL GIFTS FOR BRIDE OR GRADUA le 
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THE BRIDAL PROCESSION 
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For descriptions of models illustrated, see page 36 
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For desc riptions of models illustrated, see page 36 
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For descriptions of models illustrated, see page 36 
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Coat 7816 
Skirt 7647 
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Middy Blouse 7779 


Skirt 7560 eis . 
For other views of No. 7785 a ’ 
and No, 7805, see page ¢ " f { . 
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For descriptions of models illustrated, see page 36 
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DESCRIPTIONS 


Descriptions for page 32 


O. 7653, Lapies’ CHemMiIseE Dress. Pattern in 5 sizes; 

34 to 42 bust (20 cents).—Size 30 requires, shorter 

length, 2 yards 36-inch batiste, 15g yards 36-inch all- 
over, and 3 yards 27-inch flouncing. Width, 3% yards 

No. 7815, Lapies’ Botetro Dress. Pattern in 6 sizes; 34 

to 44 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires, instep length, 434 

yards 36-inch satin, 3% yards wide and 2% yards narrow 
yard 18-inch allover. Width, 24% yards. 


banding, and 


CostuME Nos, 7771-7817 38-inch 
length, 534 yards 40-inch crepe, 34 yard 36-inch voile 
No. 7771, Lapies’ Waist. Pattern in § sizes; 34 to 42 
bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 13g yards 40-inch crepe, 
and yard 36-inch voile for collar. 

No. 7817, Lapies’ One-Piece Skirt. Pattern in 6 sizes; 
22 to 32 waist (20 cents).—Size 26 requires, 38-inch length, 


Jp yards 30 inch crepe \\ idth, 17 yards 


medium size requires, 


No. 7807, Lapies’ Semi-Firrep Dress Pattern in 4 
sizes; 34 to 40 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires, instep 
length, 344 yards go-inch chiffon, 144 yards 36-inch allover, 
134g yards banding for skirt. Width, 2% yards. 


Descriptions for page 33 
No. 7803, Lapies’ Empire Dress. Pattern in 4 sizes; 34 


to 40 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires, instep length, 4% 
yards go-inch Georgette. Transfer No. 819 (10 cents) 


No. 7731, Lavies’ Semi-Firrep Dress. Pattern in 5 
sizes ; 34 to 42 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 6'% yards 
36-inch brocaded charmeuse, and 1 yard 4o-inch chiffon. 

Costume Nos. 7797-7795, medium size, requires, 39-inch 


length, 534 yards 36-inch silk, 94 yard 36-inch lace 
No. 7707, Lapies’ Waist. Pattern in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 
bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 17g yards 36-inch silk, 
and 5¢ yard 36-inch lace. Transfer No. 822 (15 cents) 
No. 7795, Lapies’ Two-Piece Skirt. Pattern in 5 sizes; 
»2 to 30 waist (20 cents).—Size 26 requires, 39-inch length, 


sig vards 36-inch silk. Width, 25¢ yards 
No. 7808, Lapies’ Dress. Pattern in 
' F lie 5 sizes; 34 to 42 bust (20 cents).—Size 


36 requires, 38-inch length, 6 yards 4o- 


} inch satin and 7@ yard 4o-inch Geor- 
| 7 gette. Width, 2% yards. Transfer No. 
L Nwci4 : S24 (15 cents) 

AN / VA WNW 
= Descriptions for page 34 
7771 No. 7771, Lapires’ Waist. Pattern 


in 5 sizes; 34 to 42 bust (20 cents).— 
Size 36 requires 2% yards 36-inch lawn. 


No. 7636, Lapties’ Semti-Fittep 
Dress. Pattern in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 
bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires, in- 
step length, 634 yards 36-inch poplin 
and % yard 36-inch contrasting for 


collar and cuffs. Width, 3% yards 


Costume Nos. 7814-7777, medium 
size, 39-inch length, requires, 454 yards 
figured, 34 vard plain 4o-inch voile. 
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OF PATTERNS 


No. 7814, Lapies’ One-Piece Waist. Pattern in 5 sizes; 
34 to 42 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 1% yards fig- 
ured and 4 yard plain 40-inch voile. 

No. 7777, Lapies’ Two-Piece Skirt. Pattern in 5 sizes; 
22 to 30 waist (20 cents).—Size 26 requires, 39-inch length, 
3 yards 45-inch material. Width, 2% yards. 


CostuMe Nos. 7806-7713, medium size requires, 4% 
yards 36-inch striped, 13¢ yards 36-inch plain material. 

No. 7806, Lapvies’ Bouse. Pattern in 5 sizes; 34 to 42 
bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 2 yards 36-inch striped 
and 13¢ yards 36-inch plain material 

No. 7713, Lapies’ Two- ok THree-Piece Skirt. Pattern 
in 6 sizes; 22 to 32 waist (20 cents).—Size 26 requires 42- 
inch length, 34% yards 44-inch material. Width, 23¢ yards. 


Descriptions for page 35 


No. 7785, Lapies’ Waist. Pattern in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 
bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 2 yards 36-inch linen, and 
¥ yard same width to trim. 

CostuME Nos. 7779-7560, medium size, requires, 38-inch 
length, 534 yards 45-inch linen 

No. 7779, Lapits’ Mippy Biouse. Pattern in 3 sizes; 
small, 34 to 36; medium, 38 to 40; large, 42 to 44 bust (20 
cents).—Small size requires 254 yards 45-inch linen. 

No. 7560, Lapies’ StraiGHt Box-PLeatep Skirt. Pat- 
tern in 6 sizes; 22 to 32 waist (15 cents).—Size 26 requires, 
38-inch length, 356 yards 44-inch linen. Width, 3% yards 

No. 7805, Lapies’ Dress. Pattern in 5 sizes; 34 to 42 
bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires, instep length, 434 yards 
44-inch, and 5 yard 36-inch material. Width, 2% yards. 


Nos. 7816-7647, medium size requires, 38-inch 
yard 


Costu M! 
skirt, 32-inch coat, 454 yards 54-inch broadcloth, 1 
36-inch satin and 8% yards braid 

No. 7816, Lapies’ Coat. Pattern in 4 sizes; 34 to 40 
bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 1% yards 54-inch broad 
cloth and 1 yard 36-inch satin 

No. 7647, Lavies’ Six-Gorep Skirt. Pattern in 6 sizes; 
22 to 32 waist (20 cents).—Size 26 requires, 38-inch length, 
3% yards 50-inch material. Width, 34% yards. 


Descriptions for page 37 


Lapies’ Dress. Pattern 


No 77090, 


in 4 sizes; 34 to 40 bust (20 cents).— ( \ \ | has 
Size 30 requires 43@ yards 45-inch, Nib 
6 yard 27-inch fabric. Transfer No. Paar —— 
“ents / >I S m he it 
819 (10 cents). Width, 2% yards. ANT \ 
Costume Nos. 7793-7781, medium " +89 _F 
size requires, 534 yards 38-inch foulard 7806 
and 34 yard 36-inch organdy 
No. 7793, Lapies’ Watst. Pattern 


in 5 sizes; 34 to 42 bust (20 cents) 

Size 36 requires 174 vards 36-inch silk, 

and 34 yard 36-inch organdy. f | 
No. 7781, Lapres’ Four-Gorep Skirt. |} |‘ 


Pattern in 5 sizes; 22 to 30 waist (20 | 


} 4) } 
cents).—Size 26 requires 434 yards 36- {i H H th 
inch material. Width, 2% yards AY “(| i] 

tees) | ECDL 

No. 7787, Lapres’ Dress. Pattern ho A 

in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 bust (20 cents) J ) 
Size 36 requires 5% vards 36-inch voile. 7713 











Dress 7769 


Transfer Design No, 819 
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Skirt 7761 \? 
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For other views and descriptions, see page 36 
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COLLARS AND POCKETS 
DEVELOP ALONG 
NEW LINES 


Waist 7793 
Skirt 7791 


For descriptions of models illustrated, see page 49 





ZL 


Coat 7801 


Skirt 7791 ra 
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Waist 7529 





Dress 7808 Waist 7539 















Skirt 7783 Bolero Dress 7815 Transfer Design No. 806 Skirt 7813 
QO. 7520, Lamers’ Waist. Pattern in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 CostuME Nos. 7539-7813, medium size, 30-inch skirt, re- 
bust (15 cents).—Size 36 requires 2 yards 45-inch ba quires 44% yards 40-inch dotted voile and 5¢ yard 36-inch 
tiste. A hemstitched jabot softens this pretty waist. allover lace for collar, cuffs and vest. Coin dots on silk 


and cotton fabrics are strongly in evidence this summer. 


No. 7783, Lapies’ Two-Piece Skirt, with pocket sec The costume above illustrates an effective way of develop- 
tions; 42- or 38-inch length. Pattern in 5 sizes; 22 to 30 ing these new materials. 
waist (20 cents).—Size 26, 42-inch length, requires 35% No. 7530, Lapies’ Waist; two styles of front. Pattern 
yards 36-inch material. Width of skirt, 244 yards. in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 bust (15 cents).—Size 36 requires 1% 


yards 40-inch material, and 4 yard 36-inch lace tor collar, 

No. 7815, Laptes’ Botero Dress; straight skirt attached cuffs and surplice vest. 
to underwaist or yoke belt; round or instep length. Pat- No. 7813, Lapies’ StraiGHtT Skirt; high waistline; at 
tern in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 bust (20 cents).—Size 36, instep tached to low yoke in 39-inch length, or tunic length at- 
length, requires 4 yards 36-inch plaid and 1% yards 36-inch tached to high yoke. Pattern in 5 sizes; 22 to 30 waist (20 


plain taffeta with 23¢ yards each of insertion and edging. cents).—Size 26, 39-inch length, requires 374 yards 36-inch 
Wicth, at lower edge of dress, 2'4 yards material. Width of skirt, 25¢ yards. 
‘ A \ " 
. j — 1) } No. 7808, Laptes’ f \ mf» Fa 


h 
~~" KS \e i A | > DRESS four-piece 
A =f A ‘ L ii n | , / piece 

“(| KN \ Jy \ | ) Bhi N rr straight skirt with 





t LAY eS i =a drapery or simulated 4 
a ead: ul. i I ii pocket. Pattern in 5 Wi { ‘ atee a 
’ i \astucs | sizes; 34 to 42 bust i 4 4 f 
wn ——_** (20 cents).—Size 30, Hi} any, ad 
—— ST \\ f | } 38-inch length, re- if if j 
iy | | \l = +2 1 } quires 434 yards 45- i { { qt Hy) 
At dt & <*\ UN inch fabric, 2 yard 18- n> Al 
' <a v . inch for vest. Trans- rt 


7529 7783 7815 fer No. 806 (15 cents). 7808 7813 7539 
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Waist 7339 Waist 7433 “ 
Overdress 7617 Dress 7579 Skirt 7775 
I Desig No, 821 





Dress 7633 “J 


U 7633, Lapies’ One-Piect Box-PLeatep Dress; round No 7433; Lapies’ Wal I 
or instep length. Pattern in 7 sizes; 34 to 46 bust (20 bust (15 cents) Size 36 requires 134 yards 40-in if 
cents).—Size 36, instep length, requires 4 yards 36 Bead work, in a very effective though simple desig 


inch figured material, 1 yards 36-inch plain material for almost covers the entire waist 
} , 
lite peat s most 


llar Georgette or chiffon with wl 


panel, belt and bands, and 3% yard 36-inch for colla: 
Width of skirt, 234 yards. Transfer Design No. 824 (15 cents s used The des 
would also be pretty worked in color 
No. 7330, Lapies’ Waist. Pattern in 7 sizes; 34 to 46 
43s ; y 34 4 
bust (15 cents).—Size 36 requires 244 yards 40-inch Geor No. 7775, Lavi Two- or TH P Skirt; hi 
gette crepe A simple design for Georgette or chiffor waistline; 39-inch length Pattert izes t 
waist (20 cents) Size 20 requires i O-11K whit 
No. 7617, Lapres’ Overpress; three-piece skirt in round sergt Width of skirt, 2% yard ailored skirts a 
or instep length Pattern in 5 sizes; 34 to 42 bust (20 many dresses and coats are trimmed with rows upon 
cents) Size 36, instep length, requires 334 yards 36-inch of machine-stitching done 1 hea | merce ed t 
dotted foulard Widtl at lower edge, 23% vards ton according iter lon wl t ed 
‘ P \ ‘ ; , a. 
() No. 7579, Lavi Di side or centé i Ah OA 
' "7 } ’ ' 
C* Syn front closing; round or instep length. Pat \ \\\ 5 
SLUM \ AY AN A hw\ tern in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 bust (20 cents) f \ ov 
a 1 fa—* [——») < | ‘ ~ . ' i is \ “ j \ 
"ia | } | \ a i\v-f\ Size 36, round length, requires 45¢ yards } j i 
ie Nii jl 45 inch linen, and yard 32-inch contrast All| | 
bibaAy Ne Pi FS Oe, ing material for collar The lower edge of Maat int 
| [hrs , —T or the dress measures 2% yards. The straight , 
' — . ° 
: | hanging one-piece frock is still with us, and } ‘ee 
13 . \ continues to. satisfy women ot fashior | I ‘ . 
ie 1 be * afl 
fits his model may be developed in linet ; 
pongee and brightened by one the me ( 
| ot 7433—7775 





7633 7339 fancy girdles as illustrated 
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FOR THE JUNE 


(). 7802 Misses’ Dress, suitable for small women; 
N in two lengths; straight skirt attached to waist or 

yoke section. Pattern in 3 sizes; 16 to 20 years 
(20 cents).—Size 16 requires 234 yards 45-inch embroid 
ery flouncing, 144 yards 16-inch flouncing for sleeves 
and front of waist, and % yard 36-inch batiste for back 
and vest. Skirt’s width, 24% yards 





No. 7752, Misses’ Dress, suitable for small women; 
one-piece straight skirt in two lengths, plain or in barrel 
effect. Pattern in 4 sizes; 14 to 20 years (20 cents).— 
Size 16 requires 314 yards 40-inch taffeta for skirt and 
girdle, 17 yards 15%-inch lace for waist and 1'4 yards 
g-inch banding for underwaist. Skirt’s width, 2% yards. 


No 7/ JO, GIRL’S Dress: two styles Oo! slee ve 
straight gathered skirt. Pattern in 6 sizes; 4 to 1 
years (15 cents).- Size 14 requires 2% yards 45-11 
batiste and 634 yards lace insertion. The neck an 
sleeves are finished with a picot lace edging 





No. 7668, Grrv’s Dress; straight skirt or double 
flounced skirt attached to one-piece foundation. Pat- 
tern in 6 sizes; 4 to 14 years (15 cents).—Size 14 re- 
quires 634 yards 20-inch flouncing, 14% yards 40-inch 
voile for waist and sleeves, and 24% yards insertion. 





= 





Dress 7746 
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GRADUATES 


No. 7786, Misses’ Dress, suitable for small 
women; straight gathered skirt in two 
lengths. Pattern in 4 sizes; 14 to 20 years (15 
cents ).—Size 16 requires 4 yards 40-inch voile, 
2% yards wide filet lace banding and 17¢ yards 
insertion. Width, 23¢ yards. 






























No. 7788, Misses’ Dress, suitable for small 
women; sleeves and straight skirt attached to 
waist or lining. Pattern in 3 sizes; 16 to 20 
years (20 cents).—Size 16 requires 43¢ yards 
40-inch charmeuse, and \% yard 40-inch chiffon 
for sleeves. Skirt’s width, 254 yards. Trans- 
fer No. 819 (10 cents) for braiding 


No 7000, Girt’s Dress; two styles of 
sleeve; with or without ruffles. Pattern in 6 
sizes; 4 to 14 years (15 cents).—Size 14 re 
quires 37% yards 45-inch organdy Made of 
sheerest organdy, this dress is extremely dainty 


No. 7782, Girt’s Dress; straight gathered 
or pleated skirt, with or without heading 
Pattern in 6 sizes; 4 to 14 years (15 cents 
Size 14 requires 2% yards 34-inch mull floun- 


cing, and 1% yards 40-inch mull for the waist. 





Dress 7788 
Tra f I> r ‘ 2,19 





Dress 7782 Dress 7666 




















Dress 8 


800 


QO. 7762, Misses’ 
Sartor Dress; 
small women 
sizes; 
Size 16 requires 5 
inch material, and ! 
inch material to trim. With sim- 
plicity that pleases, this dress 
with slip-on blouse and two- or 
three-piece skirt is truly smart. 


Width of skirt, 2 yards 


vards 36- 
vard 27- 


No. 7620, Misses’ Dress, in 
two lengths; suitable for small 
sleeves attached to un- 


women: 

] . ». - . 
derbody. Pattern in 4 sizes; 14 
to 20 years (20 cents).—Size I0 
requires 3'4 yards 45-inch ma- 
terial and ™% yard 45-inch con- 
trasting fabric for collar. Trans- 


fer Design No. 822 (15 cents) 
Width of dress, 23 i yards. 

. No. 7800, Misses’ 
if Dress, suitable for small 
aby women; one-piece 
ev straight skirt in two 

| lengths. Pattern in 3 

| sizes: 16 to 20 years (20 

i. — cents).—Size 16 requires 


1% yards 36-inch cham- 
bray and 3% yards 36- 
inch plaid gingham with 
skirt cut crosswise as in 
the illustration Skirt’s 
width, 2% vards. 


Mippy or 
suitable for 
Pattern im 4 
14 to 20 years (20 cents). 
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Dress 7784 





No. DRESS; 


without 


=7>8, GIRL’S 

straight skirt, with or 
heading. Pattern in 6 sizes; 4 
to 14 years (15 cents) Size 12 
requires 13g yards 36-inch plain 
voile and 234 yards 36-inch fig- 
ured voile. Short waisted, and 
with quaintly gathered pockets, 
this dress is reminiscent of chil- 
dren’s frocks of long ago, espe- 
cially if made in flowered voile. 


No. 7784, Girt’s Dress. Pat- 
tern in O sizes; 4 to I4 years (15 
cents ).—Size 14 requires 4 yards 
38-inch foulard, and 34 yard 36- 
inch wash satin for the collar 
and vest. This is a simple frock 
in excellent style. It can be made 
in a variety of materials from 
foulard or 
or gingham 


pongee to chambray 
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Dress 7766 Dress 7764 Dress 7804 es <a 
| A 
; / / re 
. | f #) ‘ Sailor ress f 
QO. 7766, Girt’s Dress. Pat- No. 7804, Misses’ Dress, it 1 wt Rl ‘ 
‘* \ 
tern in 6 sizes; 4 to I4 two lengths; suitable for smali \ v 3 
years (15 cents).—sSize 14 women Pattern in 4 sizes; 14 \ \ f v } 
requires 4 yards 30-inch checked to 20 years (20 cents).—Size 10 » \/f caw 
gingham and 1 yard 36-inch requires 4 yards 45-inch linen, \ }j 0 i \ 
plain gingham. To all young and 1% yards 36-inch for collat Vy © \ a 
people, summer means vacation belt and cuffs. This dress is made ws \ A \ «J 
time and plenty of serviceable with sleeves and straight one t | “) } } rl ' 
frocks: This model of plain and _ piece skirt attached to waist or | fi 
" | na + 
checked gingham with two sets’ lining. Pleated or gathered, th | \ | 
of pockets is very practical. skirt measures 23¢ yards é | J + | 
; ‘ p Yi ~ Ls i) 
No. 7764, Girt’s Dress; with No. 7762, Misses’ Mippy o | . , 
or without vest. Pattern in 6 Saitok Dress: suitable for small iN }} 
sizes; 4 to 14 years (15 cents). women, Pattern in 4 sizes; 14 , | i . 
Size 14 requires 3% yards 36- to 20 years (20 cents).— Size if ud } - 
inch chambray and 7 yard 27- requires 4% yards 30-inch gal ar 
inch material for collar, vest and tea, and %& yard 27-inch fabri i} re 
cuffs. The particular young girl for collar An excellent tenn | 
can select nothing smarter than frock with blouse slipped o a i} 
this design developed in colored over the head and two- or thre« NY 
chambray, linen or poplin. piece skirt, 2 yards wide 
No. 7774, Misses’ At ; A) 
oie P., Dress: suitable for small ) >, = 
j 





po 
i 
S 


Sia" x ey women; in two lengths ; ®Q Z aes } 

i / \ \ i 4 | two styles of sleeves ’ S Hi 
TT ; Vs / \ \ } ¢ \ 
r \ See | 


Pattern in 4 sizes; 14 to | 
i 


| 


— 


A\ Lil / PU 20 years (20 cents). 
rrr bd br ee) CET Size 16 requires 5% 


ly 7 } ] 
. | | \ \ r yards 36-itich figured [| 
\ i? and % yard 36-inch plain ae 
ti} | Li | material. Width of dress, I {_\ 
ae ) 25 aras. ongee or - : ' ’ 
_—J~ 1 mf @ vard Pongee Otis aie 


linen would be pretty for 
“" 7764 this smart design. 7B04 Dress 7774 j 















Dress 7624 


m oO 
(15 cents) 


Dress 7768 


Transfer Design No. 690 


for collar, 
pocke ts 


linen trimming 18 





two 
4 to I4 years 
Size S requires 


234 yards 36-inch linen and 1% 
yards 36-inch contrasting linen 
cuffs, 
White linen with blue 
a cool and refreshing combination for 


belt and 


summer, especially if the smocking 1s done with blue cotton 


Design No 


Transfer 


No. 7624, Cuitp’s Empire Dress; 
Pattern in 5 sizes; 2 to 10 years (15 cents). 
quires 24@ yards 40-inch cotton crepe and 
contrasting lawn Soft, and fresh, and cool, 1s 


dress made 


the smoothest of lawn Chis model is 
percale or for the summer wash silks often used 
dren’s frocks The small view shows 


with the belt at the 


> AN, <B 
mat / NM LM 
( fT" WY 
J 


‘UL 


7768 7024 





iit Bib 


| atone aAAY 








600 (10 cents) is used 


also 


another 
Empire waistline, and a large collar. 


straight pleated skirt. 


Size 6 re 
g yard 27-inch 
this little 


up in dainty, crinkled crepe and trimmed with 


suitable for 
for chil 
possibility 


Suit 7798 


j 
/ 
/ 


QO. 7768, Girw’s Dress; 
styles of back Pattern 


sizes ; 
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Beach Suit 7810 












HINTS FOR 


No. 7708, Boy's blouse to be slipped on over the 
head; knee trousers. Pattern in 4 sizes; 2 to 8 years (15 
cents ).—Size 6 requires 15¢ yards 36-inch plain chambray, 
and 5@ yard 27-inch contrasting chambray for collar, belt, 
and cuffs. Surely no young man could wish for a trimmer 
or smarter little play suit than this. It is suitable for linen 
and poplin. 


SUIT; 


No. 7810, Cu1tp’s Romper or Beacu Suit; suitable for 
boy or girl; body and sleeve in one; dropped back. Pat 
rn in 3 sizes; 2 to O years (10 cents). Size 4 requires 158 
vards 36-inch percale and 1 yard 24-inch contrasting ma- 


terial. Just the simple, easily-slipped-on garment for early 
morning play at home or on the beach. 
No. 7706, Cuitp’s Dress; sleeves attached to waist or 


underbody; straight gathered skirt attached to underbod) 
Pattern in 4 sizes; 4 to 10 years (15 cents).—Size 10 re- 
quires 24% yards 38-inch poplin, and yard 36-inch white 
piqué for collar, cuffs and pocket facings. Transfer Design 
No. 822 is used for the embroidery (15 cents) 
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Suit 7776 po a 


Romper and Hat 7790 







Transfer Design N is 
V SMALL PEOPLE | 
LE \ 
— 
No. 7776, Boy’s Mippy ok Saitor Suit; knee trousers No. 7704, 
Pattern in 4 sizes; 2 to 8 years (15 cents).—Size 8 requires CuitLtop’s 
2'4 yards 38-inch white drilling. This little sailor boy Dkrt 
wears a blouse which has the yoke and sleeves in one, and straight 
slips on over the head. The blouse may also be tucked in- gathered or 
side the trousers in sailor fashion. pleated skirt Dress 7794 Dress 7628 
Pattern in 5 Tea eee tor imocking 
No. 7790, CHitp’s Romper AND One-Piece SuN-Hat. sizes; 2 to 
Pattern in 4 sizes; 6 months to 3 years (10 cents).—Size 10 years (15 cents).—Size 6 requires 54 yard 36-inch lawn 
2 requires 2 yards 32-inch gingham. Transfer Design No for waist and 1 yards 40-inch linen for skirt, collar and 


Such cuffs. With the fulness of the skirt smocked in front this 
is an unusual and charming model for the small girl. The 
Transfer Design used on the collar is No. 822 (15 cents). 


No. 600 is used for the smocking (10 cents). 


318 (10 cents) is used for the embroidered scallops 
a cunning little costume for the tiny beach maiden! It may 
be made of blue, pink or buff chambray or gingham with 
white embroidery scalloping. 

No. 7628, Grri’s Dress; straight box-pleated skirt. Pat- 


No. 7772, Boy’s Suit; two styles of sleeve; knee trous- 
Size 10 requires 


ers. Pattern in 4 sizes; 2 to 8 years (15 cents).—Size 4 __ tern 
requires 154 yards 45-inch linen, and 34 yard 27-inch pique yards 38-inch gingham and 1% yard 
for collar. With pockets lke these, to fill with marbles and ing plain gingham for the collar, cuffs and belt. Wide 
string, a small boy should be very happy. The suit may be box pleats on an Empire skirt give excellent style to this 


of-linen poplin, piqué or serviceable khaki. girl 


mm 6 sizes; 4 to 14 years (15 cents) 
ls 30 inch contrast- 


~ 


smart model, for the particular little g 
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YOUR DAINTY SUMMER UNDERWEAR 


Descriptions for 
page 38 


OSTUMI 


SI me 


to 6: medium, 


12 oO 414 b 
cents) \ 


requires ; 


x 


N Si [ A- 
bi Four-Ce 
SKIRT; 30-in 
length Patte nN 
It] SiIzZecs > 22 to 
30 Waist (20 
cents) ize 0) 
requires 2-4 
yards $4-inch 
material. Woidtl Saf 
2/4 ras { 
Costumr Nos ae 
7705 70; me / j — 
dium = size re Chemise 7170 
quires vard 4 unsfer Design No. 69 
30-inch foulard Princess Slip 5 
and 144 yards 36 
inch material to make collar, vest, cuffs and pockets 
No. 7765, Lapies’ Waist; with or without vest. Pattern 
in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 bust (20 cents) Size 30 requires 15 
yards 38-inch material, and vard 36-inch contrasting 
No. 7767, Laptes’ One-Piece Straicgut Skirt; 39-inch 
length. Pattern in 6 sizes; 22 to 32 watst (20 cents).—Size 


“ requires 3 yards 38-inch mate 


pockets Skirt’s width, 23@ yar 


Guimpe 


3 


‘ 
$4 


rial and 1 yard 36-inch 


in 


x 


>»? 
«3 


> 


, 
N o5. Lapires’ THR a ‘i 
Four-Gorep Princess Siip; open } \ fi 
ing front or back; instep lengtl / 
Pattern in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 bust } 7 
(15 cent size 30 requires 2) j 7 
irds 36-inch nainsook, and 2 \ « 
vards 163¢-inch flouncing Either Bie toy 
a straight gathered flounce or a li \ \ 
one-piece circular flounce may be “5 ' 
used. Width of straight flounce, en 
} vards 
N 170, Lavi ENveLope CHEMIS Pattern in 
Siz small, 32 to 34; medium, 36 to 38: large, 40 to 
bust (10 cents).—Medium size requires 2% yards 36-inch 
dimit sve yards edging and 1'4 yards beading lransfet 
Design No. 695 is used for the embroidered sprays, and No 
607 the scalloping on small view (10 cents each). Fine 
linen, crepe de Chine and nainsook may be used 
>, Sa ) [ No, 7809, LaAptes’ AN 
~ f , ’ 
j\ f [uf } MIsseEs One - Prec 
~ NIGHTGOWN Pattern 
| | — = 3 sizes; small, 32 to 34; 
bu } medium 36 to 38; large, 
| 40 to 42 bust (20 cents) 
nm tot bo MA le dium size requires 3 
y j Ds yards 36-inch material 
i | he Transfer Design No. 8 
73m es te be (10 cents) is embroid 
j Rd, A ” ie ered on this simple night- 
Y = . gown which measures 
Transfer Desig 


7705 No, 607 } var 


at lower edge 





> 
og 
Nightgown 7809 Bras 


Tra 


fer Design N 
Tratusfe 


No apres’ Ce 
round or instep length 
(20 cents) Size 30 req 


inch linen, and 


7709 L 


Drawers 7811 


No. 7537, La- 
pies’ Dress; witl 
or without front 
panel; round ot 
instep length 
Pattern in 6 
sizes; 34 to 44 
bust (15 cents) 
ize 30 requires, 
instep length, 5354 
yards  27-1ncl 
heured lawn, I 
yards 36-inch 
plain lawn and 
I vards lace 
edging for the 
collar The widtl 
around the lows 
edge of the skirt 
is 27% yards \ 

/ model particu- 
\ larly well suited 
' to a combination 

ot materials 


when dev eloped 
as shown in the 
illustration ol 
page 38. An en- 
tirely different 
possibility is 
shown in the 
small view, with 
out the panel and 


—_ | with a collar 


- 


having 


straps 


pointed 
which 


sicre 7812 
secure the belt at 


r Designs N he wi e 

° Destane 5 t uistlin 

AT Dress: two stvles or sleeve 

Pattern in 5 sizes; 34 to 42 bust 
ures, instep length, 5 yards 45 


yard 45-inch contrasting linen for collar 


and belt. Width at lower edge is 3 yards. All-serviceablk 
is the white linen summer dress and inexpressibly dainty 
when made with collar and belt of bright buff, apricot or 


rose-colored linen as in t 


7770 


No 
$0 bust ( 
satin, and 4 


7812, Lan 
15 cents) 231ze 
yard ribbon 


BRASSIER! 


he model illustrated 


No. 7770, Girw’s Guimpr. Pat 
tern in 6 sizes; 4 to 14 years (10 
cents).—Size 10 requires, with 


long sleeves and round collar, 134 
36-inch batiste; with short 
sleeves and square collar, 1! 
yards same width material and 
2'4 vards lace edging for the col- 
lar and cuffs. A very simple little 
guimpe to wear with the popula 
jumper frocks 


yards 


Pattern in 7 sizes; 34 to 
yard 36-inch wash 


30 requires 
Transfer Design No 


for straps 


318 for the scallops and No. 646 for the embroidered spray 


(10 cents each). This br 


in the back and fit very 
very important to have 


18 


No. 7811, Laptes’ AN 
Misses’ Open or ( 
CrrCULAR DRAWERS 
tern in 22 
waist (15 


LOS! 
Pat 
$1zes ; to 34 
cents ).—Size 
26 requires 1% yards 36- 
inch nainsook, and 354 
yards 5-inch embroidery 


edging. The small view 
shows a simple scallop 
for which Transfer De 


sign No. 607 (10 cents 


is used 


rassiere which is made to lap over 
an excellent design. It 


snugly is 


issiere 


a well-cu 


/ MN z 
/; ) 

{ {m= “fi 
Pa pee { ; 
Wil) f A IN 
Pt Yt \ 
yl | Te we il 
LE; 5 gee. 

Transfer Design 
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AT THE SHORE IN SUNNY JUNE 


Descriptions for page 39 i No. 7717, ! 
a 74 
; \ Dress; with or w out straig 
whale ’ \ : , 
©. 7703, Lapres’ One-Piece P \ ; . band; round or instep gt 
House Dress; in round or y, : 7 Pattern im es; 34 to 42 bus 
instep lengt Pattern in 8 / 4 = 9 (20 cents).— size 30 requires 
sizes; 34 to 48 bust (20 cents). oa vs hy - b step lengtl rds 40-11% re 
/ ° ' = ‘ 
Size 36 requires, matep length, 5 | ~ e car \ red voile d 2 yards 40-inch 
, _ . 4+ = = * jj . . ~ . 
yards 2 inch striped poplin and 1 ; ~ . f | \—<3 -_ plam vote he width of Dam 
vard 27- h »] yopli 6 \ : vards With the 
yard 2, inch plain popiin se] \ 2\_ vard ith the « 
to trim. Skirt’s width, 2 , \ \ ing at the back and anoth« 
yards. A model which stvlk leeve, th lesign 
combines style and sim ~ is al ery stylish. Pong 
plicity it may be de te a Hy ‘ oulard i 
veloped in a novelty striped ‘ . \ able ¢ 


poplin, cotton gabardine, P \ 4 : aS 
Saye \ r 


or pique. 






No. 7703, LADIES \ quire 26-in ‘ 
Waist; two styles of \ 38-inch = skirt, 
sleeve. Pattern in 5 $5-im line | 
sizes; 34 to {2 bust (20 id \ fe vabaradiin i tii 
cents).— size 30 requires | a cott c 
> ] ‘ 4 | ] ‘ ¢ 1 
2’ yards 40-inch voile, and are « ell itdfrials f¢ 
4% vards lace edging ' this type ‘ 
Jabot and vest effect are \\ he ce ry ilso s tal 


or the sports ilk 


| 
most attractively combined i I 
in this soft summer blouse popular this seas in 
\ plain or figured effects 
No. 779i, LADIES’ N 78o1, Lap LOA 
THREE- oR Four-Gorep one-piece sleeve or two 


piece sleeve: 2% ( af nen 
length Pattern in § sizes 


\ 
| 
34 to 42 bust (20 cents) 
Size 360 requires 25, yards 
js-inch linen tor the 6 
mch length The pocket 
a belt effect ot this 
— are features which 
app al espec iall to 
re well-dressed womas 
Skirt No. 7701 described 
1 open column tl 


No 7702, ty] ’ B 


SKIRT; 42- or 38-inch 
length; high waistline 
Pattern in 9 sizes; 22 to 
38 waist (20 cents).—Size 
26 requires, for thre« 
gored skirt, 38-inch length, 
17 yards 50-inch material 
and 3¢ yard 40-inch con 
trasting material; for 
four-gored skirt illus- 
trated with Coat No. 78o1, 
2'4 yards 45-inch fabric. 
Width, 2'4 yards. 









Bathing 
Suit 
7780 













ft 
« 


No. 7780, Misses’ Ba- 








HING Suit; with or with- HING Suit; bloomers to 
out straight band; bloom- mm | be attached to underbod 
ers attached to body lining. Pattern in 4 Bathing to be worn separately. Patte in 6 
sizes; 14 to 20 years (20 cents).—Size Suit izes; 4 to 14 years (15 cents Size 1 
16 requires, with opening on shoulder, i. P73 requires, for either illustration, 2 yards 
3% yards 40-inch satin, and 154 yards . s4-inch wool 

20-inch plaid jersey, with 1% 
material for band \ unique beac! yards 18-inch striped material for 

Pt costume which may be made of trimming as shown in illustration 

\~ fe \ surf satin or alpaca. Jersey cloth below. Rows of braid would also 

a4 is another smart material for ba make a suitable trimming 

ae” § thing suits this season The small 

ef view shows another style No. 7773, Lapies’ CHEMI 
PN BATHING Suit, witH BLoomer 
LX No. 7810, Critp’s RomMPER or Pattern in 5 sizes; 34 to 42 bust 

\ * Beacu Suit; suitable for boy o (20 cents).—Size 360 requires / 

/ He | girl. Pattern in 3 sizes; 2 to 6 with bloomers, center figure, 3% { 

(~~ Z years (10 cents).—Size 6 requires ards 36-inch surf satin and 7% 
-3 @ 14g yards 54-inch linen, and % yard 36-inch striped taffeta; other 
) ard 36-inch striped linen for col figure, without bloomer 
, lar and_ pocket In yards 36-inch alpaca 
J | ——— wool material this The bloomers require 
‘ , makes an excellent 13¢ yards 36-inch ma { 
suit for the water terial : aN * 
; ~ ~ 
| 


bd | / 1 ON } 


| | | . ; he | 
| P LADY = ~ 


f 
\ 
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Beach Suit 7810 7773 7810 7792 8 Bathing Suit 92 
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1847-Seventy Year Plate-1917 
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DESIGNS THAT BEAUTIFY 


HELEN THOMAS 





























Si7 DESIGN 


ails 

ce F5 
veyt/ 
ayree 

"Wy vi 
i 


i ae i en 
a? tI xX ; 
o " .) 
Ly 
N FOR MOTIFS 
INCHES I 


three or 
be 


to 


FOR CHILD'S DRESS 


scalloped 


four inches high. 
instead of 


817—Design for Child's Dress 
Suitable for about 3- to 6-year sizes 
Embroidered on a plain dress this 
design gives the appearance of a cun- 
ning little bolero jacket. McCall Pat 
tern No. 6430 used for dress. 
6 months, 1, 2, Price 
10 cents. The scallops are worked 
in the buttonhole-stitch. The stems 
and flower petals are worked in the 
outline-stitch, the tip of petals and 
leaves in the satin-stitch; the centers 
of roses in French knots, and dots in 
the satin- or eyelet-stitch. Full di 
rections provided with pattern. Trans- 


Sizes 
4 and 6 years. 


fer design, 15 cents 


822—Design for Motifs. 18 mo- 
tifs in pattern. In different sizes and 
shapes these can be used effectivel) 
in a variety of ways on hats, belts, 
pockets, and blouses. Directions for 
stitches provided with pattern. In yel- 
low or blue. Transfer design, 15 cents. 


825—Wreath Design for Pillow 
Cases. Measures 11 by 13 inches; 2 
wreaths in pattern. On a single bed 
one wreath could be used for the 
pillow and for the bed- 
spread. For daytime pillow cases these 
wreaths form a charming setting for 
one, two, or three large initials either 


case one 


If the ends of the cases are 


hemstitched, scallop design 





825—WREATH DESIGN FOR PILLOW CASES 


S22—DESIGN FOR MOTIFS 


No. 


be suitable to 


765 would 
use. Each scal- 
lop is 134 inches 
wide and %& of 
an inch deep 
(Price, 10 
cents.) Full di- 
rections for 


stitches will be 
found on en- 
velope of 825. 
Transfer de- 


sign, 15 cents. 





823—Design 
Cut-W< rk 


[Con. on page 51] 


for 
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New and attractive 


especially 
children’s 


oprays 
work, dainty for 
underwear, 
frocks, and blouse Sa 
1 


g sprays and em 


broidery directions 
in pattern. 
Transfer de 
sign, 10 cents 


McCall La- 


dies’ Night 
gown pattern 
No 65350 is 
used. Price, 15 


Si9o—Design for 
Braiding. In vellow or 


blue; 5 inches wide, 





and 3 yards in the pattern. Matches 
design 818 in latest jumper effects for 
braiding front and back of a waist. 
(Price, 15 cents.) Also effective in 
chain-stitch or couching. Full direc- 
tions with the pattern. Transfer de- 
sign, 10 cents. 


820—Design for Child’s One-Piece 
Hat. Suitable for 2- to 4-year sizes 
Matches apron No. 821. (Price, 10 


cents.) Very attractive developed on 
white linen with dainty colors. Un- 
buttons to lie out flat when ironed. 


Directions with the pattern. Trans 


fer design, 10 cents. 


821—Design for Child’s One-Piece 


Apron. Matches hat No. 820. (Price, 
10 cents.) Embroidered in colors on 
white linen with little embroidered 


basket pockets attached, it is espe- 
cially appealing to a child of from 3 to 
5 years. Full directions for working 
‘his cesign are provided with pattern. 


Transfer design, 10 cents 


Editor's Note WeCall Kauma- 
graph patterns can be transferred to 
material with a hot iron in less than 
a minute. Obtained at McCall Pat- 
tern Agencies or postpaid from Mc- 
Call Company on receipt of 10 or 15 


| 











the 


di 


} 


latest 


ai 


i lude S 
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Aauma 
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Men of 


Tomorrow 


Many a boy, started off with 
a sorry fund of health, has 
been built into a mental and 
physical “husky” by helpful 
environment and properly 
selected food. 


No one can build a sturdy, 
time-resisting wall with poor 
materials. No one can build 
a strong, manly boy on flimsy 


food. 


The boy is really more im- 
portant than the wall! 


Ever think of that ? 


You may be very particular 
when you inspect the materials 
you are to put into your house 
walls. 


But how about the boy—is 
his building material being 
considered ? 


A true Brain and Body food 


Grape-Nuts 


It possesses those vital ele- 
ments required by Nature for 
building up strong young 
bodies and active brains. 


“There’s a Reason” 


“ 
=e 





Ade 4 
A. 
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| THE GRADUATION FROCK 
THE WORKERS| LESSON 76—THE HOME DRESSMAKER 
O F TH E, WO R LD | By MARGARET ,WHITNEY 
ITH such a lot of pretty designs and the flowers outlined with beads, whicl 
The men who climb to dizzy W to choose from for the graduation may be couched on the design. It is not ‘ 
‘ ‘ : J frock, isn’t it most perplexing to advisable to use beads on a dress that you 
heights in business—the tOp- | decide in favor of any particular one? will want to launder later on ; 
notchers in every realm of Over and over | have had girls write Organdy, silk voile, and silk or cotto 
. {to ask me to make the decision for them, marquisette are some other material 
human endeavor must have | so I know that is just the way they feel that will be ever so dainty for a gradua | 
that steady nerve, mental poise | @bout the frock that must be as dainty as_ tion frock. This design may also be use 
? possible and yet not for embroidered 
and physical endurance that} too elaborate, espe- flouncing and bor 
come from living in harmony cially if it is to be dered materials for 
é . .* | made at home it has straight edges 
W ith natural law. Get right | l am sure every on the fronts of the 
. AT. > ’ “WES girl will agree with waist and the lowe: 
with Nature by eating me that nothing edges of sleeves and 
could be more / skirt. 
| “adorable” than the 7 
re e | Misses’ Dress No. Sh ; == THE EMBROIDERY 
7802 which | have 7M‘ J TT [ will explain a 
chosen. And _ the / NWA. | little about the em- 
' X y | nicest thing about ‘®& y \ Vie \ iy h broidery first, as 
| this frock is that \, N itera et . ’ before putting the 
eat l'with all its sim . a mT 8 - dress together, the 
plicity it couldn’t be in * Ps i, Sag embroidery design 
a simple, natural, food that| bit more up to date * \ q \ ee 
; les ever | Perhaps you will 2 \ on the material and 
t SUPPHES EVETY | think at first that the * \ \ worked up. The 
element need-| embroidery on it is Vy > Transfer Pattern is 
ed to build the elaborate, but when ay ’ ~A\, No. 824 (price, Is 
}you realize that : cents). It includes 
pertect man or each of those little f six large motif 
woman fit for | stitches you see 1s | which are placed at 
everv job that ; Just a simple darn even distances apart 
ling-stitch and that around the bottom 
calls for a clear the transfer pattern Li L of the skirt, just 
brain in a sup-| that you will use for th Ss ee above the hem. The 
ple, responsive it stamps each one Ee TRZARE two-inch banding 
: of the little lines, ae = ac: placed at the lowe: 
body. C On- you WwW ill be con- x =iR Cpe: edges of the sleeves 
tains all the| vinced that it is go- \ si and down the fronts 
muscle - ma-| ing to be lots of fun : | of the waist. De- 
: to work it up. tails of the embroid 
k Ing, heat-cre- | 1 am going to a~ ery stitches are 
ating material | leave it to you to mil given on the en- 
in the whole | decide on the ma- \ velope of the trans- 
, terial you will have LAl \ fer pattern and there 
Ww heat grain 'for the dress be — \ \ will be no difficult 
made digest- | cause it really de ro whatever in follow- 
ible by steam- | pends on how much \/ ing them. The back- 
se |you wish to spend 2 ” ie ee ground is worked in 
cookin & >! on it. Very fine he White \ “ ; ouen eee darning-stitch and 
shredding and | white voile will not Transfer Design No. 824 for En the flowers are 





baking. 


A food for men and women 
who do things. Two biscuits 
with hot milk, or cream, 
make a complete, nourishing 
meal ata cost of four or five 
cents. Delicious with fruits. 


Made only by 





| 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


be 
this material is going to be used a great 
deal 
too, as it launders beautifully and a voile 
dress can be worn all summer long for al- 
most 


expensive, and 


this summer. It is very practical, 


any occasion. Silk floss or mercer- 


ized cotton may be used for the embroid- 
}ery on fine cotton voile. 


If you want a more expensive dress, 


| there is nothing nicer than Georgette that size 16 in the longer skirt length re- 


The Shredded Wheat Company |crépe or crépe de Chine, and the embroid- quires 4 yards of 


lery design may be developed in silk floss 


ind white chalk beads. The darning- 


| stitches could be done with white silk floss 


couched on with the 
same silk floss or mercerized cotton used 
for the embroidery. ? 
for the ma- 


“802, 


4 


And now 
The pattern, No. 
from 16 to 


THe PATTERN 
king of the dress. 
in 3 
price, 20 cents 

On getting your pattern, you will find 


comes Sizes ; 20 years; 





38-inch material as 
You will notice that 


another style with 


shown in Figure 1. 


the pattern gives i 


[Concluded on page § ] 
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short bolero jacket and a deep yoke on 
the skirt, but these pieces will not be re- 
t quired for the style that is illustrated 


} 


here. The pieces required for the dress 
are the fronts and back of waist, the 
sleeves, the little gathered vest which 1s 
in two sections, and the skirt. These 
pieces should be laid on the material fol- 
lowing the directions on the pattern en- 
velope, and cut with care. 

In the 16-year size the skirt allows for 
a 37-inch length without a hem, or 34-inch 
length which is indicated by single circles, 
If you prefer not to use a false hem, 
measure your skirt length before cutting, 
and allow extra at the lower edge for 
whatever depth hem you wish. This is 
very easy to do as the skirt is perfectly 
straight at the lower edge. 


Tue Waist.—lf the dress material is 
very fine, the shoulder and underarm 
seams of the waist may be 
French-seamed; other- 
wise, they should be bound 
on either side with silk 
seam binding and pressed 
open. When the sleeves are 
set in, the armholes should 
be bound in order to finish 
them neatly, and the dress 
will also wear better if 
finished in this way. 

The gathered section 
of the vest is gathered at 
the top and attached to the OF Né 
upper section with notches 
matching and centers and edges even. 
Turn under the right side of the waist 
¥% of an inch and lap the edge over the 
side of vest to the line of single small 
circles, then stitch to position close to the 
edge, having the lower edges of the vest 
and waist even. At the left side of the 
vest there is enough allowance to make a 





hem on which the fasteners of the dress 
should be sewed. On the left front of 
the waist, there is 3% of an inch allowance. 
This is the side where the dress fastens 
and it would be well to face the edge 
back about one inch with a strip of ma- 
terial to make it firm enough to hold the 
fasteners which are to be sewed to it. 

For the shorter length sleeve, cut off 
¥% of an inch below the line of perfora- 
tions and underface with a strip of silk, 
or else allow enough length before cut- 
ting to make a hem. 

When the waist is all put together, 
gather the lower edge and sew to the top 
of the belt, with center at center-back, 
large circles at the center-front and the 
ends meeting at the left side. Use a firm 
piece of belting cut to fit your waist meas- 
ure. It is easy to regulate the gathers to 
fit any size if your waist measure does 
not correspond exactly with the pattern. 














Tue Sxkirt.—The upper edge of the 
skirt is to be underfaced to 34 of an inch 
below the double large circles where the 
heading is to be gathered The heading 
might be underfaced with silk as this un- 
derfacing often shows. Many frocks in 
this style are underfaced with a contrast- 
ing color. If the embroidery on this dress 
were worked in colors, it would be ex- 
tremely dainty to have a touch of the same 
color in the silk which underfaces the 
heading of the skirt 

The opening of the skirt is at the left 
side-front, on a line with the left front of 
the waist. Make a slash down the upper 
left side through the double small circles, 
and bind with a straight strip of cloth 
cut twice the length of the placket open- 
ing. Cut the strip 2% inches wide, sew 
along the entire length of slash, 344 of an 
inch from edge, narrowing down to less 
at the point, then double the strip and 


, | 
hem the free edge along | 
the same line of  stitch-| 


— jt a: \ ing but on the other side 
a \ AY et On the left side of the 
N pn, skirt the extension will 

y\ | |\ lone form a lap on which the 
" snap fasteners will be 
\ placed. On the right side, 
the lap is turned under and | 
\| felled to the skirt very 


“re ~ The top of the skirt 
gathered along the line of 
02 circles is then stitched to 
the *top of the belt over 
the line on which the waist is stitched. In 
this way, there will be no raw edges to 
finish, those of the waist being covered 
between the belt and the skirt 
In a dress with so much hand em- 
broidery as this one has, the hems of the 


sleeves and the skirt should be finished | 


by hand, as machine-stitching would en- 


tirely spoil the effect. Take small, hine | 


stitches that will not show through on the 
right side. 
A pretty girdle of silk cord with tas- 


seled ends would be a very attractive | 


finish for this dress. The girdle is not a} 
real necessity when the top of the skirt is 

made with a frill, but there are so many 

fancy girdles worn at present, one of them | 
would not be at all out of place; in fact, it | 
would be a very dainty addition The | 
fashionable girdles are wound around the 

waist, brought to the front, and knotted 

carelessly at one side. 


Editor's Note—lWrite to Mrs. Whit- 
ney concerning any difficulty you may have 
in selecting designs or materials for your | 
summer wardrobe this season, and she will 
be glad to assist you if you will enclose a 


| 
’ 


stamped self-addressed envelope for h 


repiy | 


} 


neatly with small stitches. | 


Iris 


ours 


Armours 


Oval Label Products 


In The Home 


Put This Reserve Supply * 


in Your Pantry 
RESERVE supply of 


these foods today is a 
good investment, The home 
with an Armour Shelf can meet 
all food emergencies; from 
soup to dessert, every meal is 
provided. Nor can there be any 
‘“‘what-to-serve” problem. For 
Armour Oval Label Products furnish 
a variety for countless, delicious meals. 
Each of the hundred or more #iSeat 
Package Foods is as nourishing as it 
1s appetizing and ec onomical 


Veuibest 


TRACE Mane 


Package Foods 


Here are Soups, Fish, Meats, 
Fruits, Vegetables, Condiments, Evap 
orated Milk—over a hundred ready 
to-serve foodsawaiting yourcommand 
to bring you “‘out-of-season”’ delica 
cies at any season 


The Armour Oval Label, the mark 
reserved to distinguish highest qual 
ities, also identihes Star Stockinet 
Ham, Star and Mea Bacon, ‘Simon 
Pure’’ Leaf Lard, Armour’s Grape 
Juice, Cloverbloom Butter, MSeat 
Frankfurt Sausage, and Glendale 
(naturalcoloryand SilverC hurn (white) 
Oleomargarine. Ask your dealer. 


ARMOUR «> COMPANY 








Put Yourselfin Trim | 


i the morning and after the | 
heat of the day refresh your- 


self with a cold sponge bath. 
Use a Miller Rubber Sponge 
which cleanses and gently mas- 
sages at the same time. Every 
member of the family should 
have an individual Miller 
Sponge. 


Miller Standard 
RUBBER GOODS 


Supreme in Service 


Miller Hot Water Bottles and Miller 
Fountain Syringes mean quick relief 
in many a painful hour. Their 
prompt use will often head off seri- 
ous illness. 


Miller Sanitary Aprons are a warm 
weather necessity. 
Miller Sanitate 
Diapers make the 
baby comfortable 
and save 
time and labor for 
the mother. 


Miller Bathing 
Caps, over 30 styles 
each in many color 
combinations, are 

; nationally famous | 
for style and qual- 
ity. Ask for them. 

Look for the drug 
















Miller 





MILLER 

NIPPLES 

5 MAKE 
HAPPY BABIES 


Many of the troubles of bottle fed 
babies are due to nipples which do 
not regulate the flow of milk correctly. 
Improper nipples are acommeon cause 
of colic. 


Miller flipples 


NON -COLLAPSIBLE 










prevent too rapid and too slow feeding 
They cannot collapse and shut off the 
flow of milk They are made of black 
rubber, recommended by all authorities, 
and are easily cleaned and sterilized after 
Made for narrow and for wide topped 
If you are not using Miller Nip 
and be on the safe 
has them 








use 
bottles 
ples, get them 
Your druggist 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO. 
Akron, U.S. A. 
gst SPEER BO 


side 





store that has the | 
agency | 


a | 


10023 
Pillow Top 
Especially 
attractive in 
outline - en 


broide ry 


worked i! 
jrich con 
 trasting col 
ors. Design 


and 
tinted on 
crash, 


stan pe d 


white 
including 
back of same 
material, 
may be had 
tor 
tree tot 


sO cents ; 


two 
| 


sub- 


75-cent 


much! 


~~, 
| 
| 
es 
| 
scriptions. Design 
stamped. on heavy 
white linen, including 
jback of same ma 
terial, may be had for 
65 cents; tree for 
three 75-cent sub 
scriptions Embroid- 
ery cotton to work, 
extra, 8 cents Em 
broidery silk to work, 
extra, 18 cents. Per- 
forated pattern, in- 
|cluding stamping ma- 
terials, 10 cent ; 
f 
10624— Pillow Case 
To be worked in 
® | solid-, outline-, and 
= 


| buttonhole - embroid 


er\ Design stamped 


By GENEVIEVE 
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STERLING 





McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


tubing 





22 by 36 
inches, in- 
cluding cot- 
ton to work, 
50 cents 
each: 7Fteé¢ 
for two 75- 
cent sub- 
scriptions 
Design 
Stampe¢ d 
on tubing 22 
by 30 inches, 


including 


cotton to 
work, 95 
cents per 
pair; free 
for four 75- 


~ wen 





subscriptions 
pattern, 
stamping 


cent 
Perforated 
including 
materials, 10 cents. 

10625—Celery Bag. 
To be worked in 
French knots. Design 
stamped on 12 I7- 
inch white crash, in- 
cluding _ sufficient 
amount of cotton to 
work, 20 cents. Per- 
forated pattern, in- 
cluding stamping ma- 
10 cents. 


by 


terials, 


Handker- 
‘ase (illustrated 
Ineyelet-, 


10020 
chief ¢ 
on page 55). 


[Concluded on page 55] 
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[Cont ed from page 54] 





buttonho le-, om _ an Bein« 
and the out- \ ; } Sais 
line - stitch. ‘ a cent 
Design aN A Mesias 
stamped stampe 
on linen- | “ - pa 





finished | | p= i (LN 

lawn, includ- ie all AKY ‘< \ 

. Se a > 

ing cotton Rs i , ce | - é 

to work, 20 ad feen for twe hy Y . 

cents De- ie >5-cent ly u ¥ <2 

sign stamp - scriptions _ HY. 

ed on fine Six skeins ~ \atA Ta 
: 10629—HANDKERCHIFEF CASI : 2 , 

linen, in of embroid . 


cluding em- new thie 
broidery cotton to 
work, 30 cents; 
free for two 75- 
cent sub- 
scriptions. 
Perforated 
pattern, in- 
cluding 
stamping 
materials, 10 


to work extra. I 
cents. Perforated pat 


tern, 10 cents Tub Them 
on Rub Them 
Gee te | Scrub Them 








J trated) 


This bag is 





similar to the 
Celery Bag 


You can't hurt 


“nits. 
illustrated P 
106 2- , age <= 
Bab > ? ae Fi the hans WU 2?CT S 
Dress De ception oft Qust-Proof 


sign stamped the word 
on nainsook, “3a 32 a” | (orsets- 
including which is 

cotton to 


wor k, 65 tor “Ce let 


It measures 15 by 18 Luxurious comfort 





cents; free ' 
for three 75- j inches Worked in d 
cent sub- / French knots. Stamped an 


on white crash, with cot Every Corset 


ton, 20cents. Perforated 


nathast, 06 dante Guaranteed 
Notto Rust, Break 


scriptions 

Design 
stamped 
yn mercer- 


ized _ hatiste, 


Editor's N fé er 


J rated patteri ra or Tear 
*00%}25*}50 ty75 $00 


: $300 


‘ . 4 
inciuding | 
cotton to \ 


work, 75 


artich Ulustrated 
page 54, and on this 
page, may be had fo 
10 cents, postage py 


and up to #500 


cents; free \ 
for three 75- 


cent subscriptions. Per- - paid. Fast colors quar- 
forated pattern, includ- atte: «ip ae anteed. Send = checl | 
ing stamping materials ey order, or stamps 

ij mail to 


10 cents 


Keep them clean 


substituted The height of style 


























10627 ) 
Tray Cloth Mc ( 
To be work- Build 
ed in French 236 
knots, the West 
thousand- Street, N 
petal - stitch, York ¢ 
and in out- N. ) 
line-, and ferns 
button hole- art 
embroider y. car? 
Design an »f 
stamped J ( 
THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
ay New Vork Chicago San Prancisce 


on 12- by 
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“Cereal 
for 


Breakfast!” 


Serve cereals 
often! They're 
good tor children, easy to prepare, and 


the pertect, if you 








results are 


ear-Ever’ 


ALUMINUM DOUBLE BOILER 

Simply fill the lower saucepan with water, 
place cereal in upper saucepan, and let boil {or 
about 15 minutes 

You will say, “| had no idea cereals could be 
made so deliciously soft and creamy.” 

You can also cook the most delicate sauces 
and puddings in the ““‘Wear-Ever’’ aluminum 
double boiler without fear of burning 

“Wear-Ever” aluminum utensils save fuc! 
because they take the heat quickly and hold it 
Remember to turn up the flame high until! uten- 
sil is thoroughly heated, and then to turn it 
down low. 

The enormous pressure of rolling mills and 


use a 


faa 
~ 





| 


stamping machines makes the metal in ““Wear- | 


Ever” dense, hard and smooth, insuring lasting 
durability. 


ear-Ever” utensils are made without seams | 


from thick, hard sheet metal they cannot break, 
chip, or rust-are pure and safe. 

Replace utensils that wear out 

with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


oot FOR r, 
y WEAR-EVER 
a 


PIA 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co 
New Kensington, Pa., Dept. 30, or (if you live in 
Canada) Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
Send, prepaid. 1 qt, ‘‘Wear-Ever"” Stewpan. En 
closed is 30 cents in stamps—to be refunded if not 
satisfied. Offer good until July Wth, 1917, only. 


Name 


Address 















Complete Tatting Outfit one of the big- 
gest barwains ever offered to needlework- 
mers. Think of it! For only lc we will 
send you complete 16-page Tatting Book with 
a handsome designs and fuli instructions. 
1 Ballof Texaziik—size 70 (any color) and 1 
Rapid Tatting Shuttle. This outfit retails regu- 
larly for %c-—you get it on this offer all for only le. 
Money back if you are not pleased 


(46) COLLINGBCURRE MILLS, Dept. 4634 ~—s EL GIN, ILLS. 
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THE JOLLIFICATIONS OF JUNE 


By MARY 


the next weeks o1 


busy ones, with all leisure 


us, SIX 


{‘) many ot 
sO will he 


moments filled to the brim with plans 


DAWSON 


has passed through the hands of the jo- 
king relatives after the wedding. At the 
hack have a card with the names of bride 


and details for entertainments in honor of and groom upon it (the bride’s maiden 
June’s heroine, fair Mistress Bride-To-Be. name being given in parentheses). If 
Of late years, every wedding, however in- there is time for it, little dolls may be 
formal and inexpensive, was dressed to represent the 
preceded by such a host of ' pair, and cards with the 
affairs, pretty or humorous, E-Sse ry 4 names of them attached to 
and unique in every case, “T we ~ these Wind up the car, just 
that the entertainer must be OS f ¥ \ “> back of the folding doors 
alert indeed to discover { | 4 Then, having focused the 
something fresh and un- / : attention of the company on 
hackneyed i } the doors, throw the latter 
First, as to announcing cam es open and send the automo- 
the engagement! There are ' ‘ ® bile whizzing in among the 
so many good and yet sim- fi SON group. It will be most 
ple ways of doing this, that _N hilarious 
no girl should have to fall \ The “Magic Music” plan 
back on what is worn and f } \ \ for the give-away also pro- 
trite. Have you f (-}\ \ vides fun. Until 
thought of giv- \ the company is 
ing away the h well into it, there 
news by way of will be no sus- 
a limerick con picion as to what 
test? For this, is in store. Have 
everyone is asked simply a card 
to write an with the names 
original limerick w= of the future 
for a prize The couple on it, or 
different limer have an imitation 
icks are read diamond ring 
aloud when com- with the name of 
pleted, and one the fiancée at- 


read by the hos- 
a confed- 
tells the 
im amusing 

To illus- 
trate*the 
bilities of the 


tess or 
erate 


news 


possi 


|rhyme, let me quote one that was recently 


used in this way 


Last winter, enjoving the ice, 
James Lennon met Katherine Price, 
Next month they will wed, 
At the old Price homestead, 
And we all think it’s awfully nice. 
A most 
amusing and 
exciting plan, BR 
i too, is the me- 7" 
chanical toy 
idea. For this 
Os 
you must secure ®&, ‘af 
of the toy 





with COLLINGBOURNE'S BYSSINE. 


Sew Your Sean 


lautomobiles 


I 


which when Od 
wound up will | s 
career around 
the room. 
Trick out the 


little car with streamers of white ribbon, 
rosettes, placards reading “To Blissville.” 
In short, trim it exactly in imitation of 


the going-to-the-station automobile which 









tached thereto by 
ribbon 

Hide it a 
rather out-of-the- 
way place in the 
room and an- 
nounce that ar 
object has been hidden which the company 
will discover by means of the rousing old 
game of “Magic Music” which everyone 
enjoys. Now let each player put his hands 
on the shoulders of another person behind 
The leader at the head 


in 


whom he stands. 


of the line may be a confederate of the 
hostess. This is 
best, as in that 
case the com- 
pany may be 
led a merry 
dance before 
the object. is 
unearthed. In- 


stead of ordi- 
nary music, 
play a Wedding 
March. As the 
object 1s ap- 
proached by the 
company, the 
music should be loud and triumphant, but 
if the players are going in the wrong di- 
it should be low and mournful 





ws 
‘ Aivec_@ Bq 


rection, 
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THE JOLLIFICATIONS OF JUNE 


[Continued 


When the company discovers that wed- 
ding music only is played, a lively curi- 
osity will begin to make itself felt. 
Another new and surprising method is 
called the “Mysterious Message.” The 
produces a_ bottle elaborately 
sealed which she explains was picked up 
on the seashore and contains a mysterious 


hostess 


message in code which the company is 
asked to help decipher. The bottle may 
contain twelve to fifteen words clipped 
from a newspaper. Paper and pencils are 
given to all present and the words are 
read aloud, but out of their proper order. 
When some one had been able to group 
them into a complete sentence, a line like 
this should result: 

“Miss Molly Elkton to marry Mr. John 
Jemson in June. Present company all in- 
vited,” 


OR an announcement where guests are 

not limited to the fair sex, have the 
future bride and groom slip away behind 
the scenes, there to get ready for the an- 
nouncement. Introduce the surprise with 
a rigmarole like the following: “Ladies 
and Gentlemen, Miss Gresham wants to 
show you something very interesting 
which she has just acquired, and will re- 
tain.” Then throw open the door and let 
the bride-to-be drive her future partner 
in among the company and all around the 
group, harnessed with white ribbon to 
which are attached hosts of little tinkling 
bells. Or instead of the harness, she may 
bring him in as a prisoner handcuffed 
with white ribbon. 

A hilarious method, which costs abso- 
lutely nothing where economy is particu- 
larly an object, needs only some matches. 
Enclose each match in a little box or 
bundle or even in an envelope. To each 
attach a card with a caption on it, the 
captions grouped in the following order: 
“A New Match,” “A Good Match,” oo 
Love Match,” “A Safety Match,” “A Per- 
fect Match,” “A March not yet out of the 
Box.” Number the different receptacles 
and have each read aloud his or her cap- 
tion in the order of the numbers. When 
all have been read but that of the hostess, 
her box, too, is opened. It reads like this: 
“The Latest Match, that of Madge Har- 
row and Charlies Wood, announced to- 
day. Congratulations now in order.” 

The same idea can be carried out in 
other ways. Matches with the captions 
attached could be hidden around the 
room and then hunted as, in “hide-the- 
thimble,” or shaken down when a favor- 
holder is pulled apart. Imitation matches 
of large size are easily made by tipping 
sections of rounded sticks such as towel- 
rack rods with blue sealing wax. They are 
effective for use in a favor-holder as sug- 
gested in the above paragraph. 





For a flower luncheon, where the an- 
nouncement is made at table, a large tissue 
paper replica of the flower used to trim 
the table, say a rose or a hollyhock, is 
laid at each place. Attached to the flower 
stem is a card reading: 

Gently pull my leaves apart 
Read the secret at my heart 

When the petals 

separated, as the rhyme directs, a papet 


flower have been 
with the news written on it is discovered 

For the luncheon table, too, there is 
the wedding bell idea, where little bells 
are cut from heavy art paper doubled so 
as to give folders. On the outside of 
each bell might be written the familiar 


lines from Poe 


“Hear the mellow wedding bells, 
Golden Bells.” 


Inside the folder, might be written thie 
explanation: “They will ring for Jane 
Jordan and Henry Aldrich on June the 

1917.” Have one such little folder at 
each place set at table. 

Another occasion for which the entet 
tainer is often at a loss for a new idea 
is the bride’s shower. Sometimes the 
need is a new line of gifts; sometimes a 
new way of standard 
favorites as kitchen utensils, or 


presenting such 
shower 
linen. 

A charming way to present almost any 
class of small-sized gifts at this season 
is “The Buttercyp Shower.” For this the 
room is trimmed with wild buttercups in 
pails and vases, all the trifles presented 
being wrapped in yellow tissue paper of 
buttercup shade. A luncheon table trimmed 
with the same flower and a menu all in 
yellow are fitting accompaniments. 

Sweet peas can be used in the same 
way, white or pink, or the two hues com- 
bined being used for wrappings for the 
gifts, and for the menu. 

A rose shower, too, is lovely. It may 
be given in connection with a “Ring-A- 
Round-A-Rosy” Party. For this fascina 
ting afternoon merry-making the girls go 
through the familiar nursery game danced 
to music, with the bride in the center of 
the circle. The rose is of course the 
flower of the occasion and rose color the 
hue of table favors, menu, and of the 
tissue paper the gifts are wrapped in. The 
roses for the table decoration may be ar- 


ranged in circles (rings) and all the 
viands served may be round in shape, 
which will be very novel and pretty. Cut- 


lets and other good things can easily be 
made to take the circlet shape. 

If your quest is a shower that no one 
neighborhood has yet dis 
Cedar Chest” is 

This is a most 


else is the 
covered, “Moth-proof 
well worth a thought. 


[Concluded on page 58) 






ARK rooms and cor- 
ners disappear like 
magic before the cheery, 
sunny, happy advent of 


ACME 
QUALITY 


PAINTS & 
FINISHES 


The “Acme Quality Paint- 
ing Guide Book” anda smaller 


book on “Home Decorating” 
will tell you exactly what 
paints should be used—how 
used—for 


Both 


books are /ree 


they should be 


every painting need, 
on request. If 
mE your dealer can- 


ul 


fi 


= write us, 


Acme White Lead 
and Color Works 


Dept. AF 


Boston Toledo 
Chicago Nashville 
Minneapolis Birmingham 
St. Louis Fort Worth 
Pittsburgh Dallas 
Cincinnati Topeka 


not supply you, 


Detroit, Michigan 


Lincoln 

Salt Lake City 
Spokane 
Portland 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


For the many “‘teuching-up"’ jobs about the 
heuse, beep always on hand at least a can each 
ef Acme Quality Varnetile, a varnish for floors, 
weedwerk and furniture; Acme Quality White 
Enamel for tron bedsteads, furniture, woedwerk 
and all similar surfaces; a quart of Acme Qual 
ity Fleer Paint of the right color. 


a Neal) 
Prname, 



































No Tying. No Pinning 


O adjusting. Just slip it on 
and forget it. The elastic 
edge holds it securely in place. 


Comes in a sealed sanitary 
pac kage [his insures you a 
clean veil. Caution: Always 


look for name SLIP-PON on 
every veil, 

Carry one in your bag for 
10c at your 
favorite shop. If you don’t find 
“Slip-pons” there we'll send you 


A “SLIP-PON” FREE 
for address of store and 
dresses of ten women friends. 


SILVERBERG IMPORT CO 
New York 


emergencies, 


ad 


233 Fourth Avenue 


SLIP-PON 


“Just Slip it on!" 
VEILS 





STOCKING 
SHIELD 


cutting, drop stitching 
matter how tightly the stock 
easy toadjust, of finest 
and in all 


absolutely prevents 
and ‘run no 
ing is drawn, Simple 


chamois, linen sewn 
1 oO for a card 
Cc of four 
Made by the same firm that manufactures the West 
Electric Hair Curlers. Ask your dealer for the West 
Stocking Shield or send us his mame with money or 
stamps Satisfaction, or money refunded. 


WEST ELECTRIC HAIR t CUS co. 
134 Columbia Ave. Phila., Pa. 


colors. 
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THE Pceclt OF JUNE 


practical gift. Each member of the group 
contributes so much to its purchase and 
little 


hostess 


chest is presented with a funny 
recited by the 
are a “Boudoir 
for a distribution 
“Ironing Shower,” 


the 
logue rhyme 


novelty 


pre in 


(ther showers 


Shower” which is nice 
of personal gifts; 


holde rs, 


an 
i “Rainy 


of irons, wax-pads, etc 
Day Shower,” which consists of over 
hoes, mackintosh, umbrellas, storm signal 
cards, and rainy-day diversions 
In these days of the much discussed 
leficiency housekeeping, a “Step-Saving 
| Shower” would be both timely and use 


| 


| 


ful. To it each contributor would be 


lasked to bring the article, or duplicate 
lof it rather, which had saved her most 
steps or otherwise most successfully re 
i duced her work 





For a comic plan, send the future bride 
announcement which purports to fore 
“Wonderful Exhibit of Moderr 
Appliances,” to Be-held at a 
certain date E: 
the 


appliance 


an 
tell a 
Household 

certain plac e 
the 
brings 


ona ich of 


in secret, 
household 


bride’s friends, being 


useful 


Sonn 


such as i hreless-cooker, a vacuum 


FOP EARLE 





By 


|" ‘ 


i clover 
lhat grow 


The cattails are 
(Ot pussy 
They’re only 

That in the 


cats, 


That sweetly 


Now, children, 
And see if 
That's just 


as n 


Pm sf beak = STEN : 


THE GOOD SQUARE COW 
DAVID M 


1 cow slips in a meadow 
pink and sweet, 
Do you think she'll break the buttercups 
about 


you know; 
just a kind 
meadows grow. 


The tige r lily isn't herce, 
Although her name is so: 
She’s just like all the flowers 


nod 


a ruler 
\nd a pencil sharpened fine, 
you can 


ret 


©€ as 





cleaner, a patent pie-plate, a corkscrew, a 
can-opener whatever afford. 
These appliances are grouped and ticketed 
exhibit all contributors, when 
the bride is admitted, pretend to examine 
them the first When as much 
fun as possible extracted from 
future 
exhibit is 


or she can 


as an and 
time 
been 
the 
entire 


ior 

has 
feature, house- 
that the 


large articles such as 


this nonsense 
keeper is told 
In the 
vacuum-cleaner, it 1s 


hers case of 
fun to dress 


with 


great 
up each gift in some absurd 
hats and bonnets of tissue paper 

\ pretty way to shower handkerchiefs, 
gifts is by 


shape of 


way 


and similar 
holder in the 
bell is suspended in 


From 


hosiery, lingerie 


means of a favor 
bell. 


doorway 


wedding Phe 
the 
its clapper suspe nd streamers of white rib 
bon. When these destroy 
the bell and bring th 
down. 

\ good idea 
shower is to 
bells the new 
a dinner bell, a desk 


arch of a for instance 


pulled ribbons 


gifts sl 


owering 


with this 


in connection 
use ful 


bell, 


lock with 


present also some 
home a card table 


bell, or a « 


tor 


a chime 


er 


a 3: Sia. 






CORY 





her feet? 






really tails 






of grass 








and blow. 






draw a COW 
mine 
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I can enjoy myself 
again since I cleared 
my skin with 


esIno 


“When my complex- 
ion was red, rough 
and unsightly, | was so ashamed that | 
never had any fun. I imagined that 
people avoided me—perhaps they did! 
But the regular use of Resinol Soap— 
with a little Resinol Ointment just at 
first—has given me back my clear, 
healthy skin, I wzsh you'd try it!” 

But Resinol Soap is not meant solely to improve 
poor complexions. Its gentle, healing medication 









is just what a good skin needs to protect it from 
the inroads of wind, dust, sun and time. 


You are sure to enjoy treatment of skin affections, 
using Resinol Soap, because Resinol Soap is excellent for 
itis so exceptionally pure, the hair, for the bath. and for 


cleansingand refreshing. It 
contains no harsh, drying 
alkali, and is not artificially 
colored, itsrich brown being 
entirely due to its Resinol iature box of Resinol Oint 
medication, which doctor ment, write to Dept. 14-C, 
prescribe widely in their Resinol, Baltimore, Md 


a baby "s tender skip 
Sold byall druggists. For 


sample cake, free, with min 
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Knox Sparkling 
Lemon Jelly ' 
Dessert \ , 
opr 


Soak 1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
in 1 cup cold water 6 minutes and dissolve | 
in 2 cups boiling water. Add % cup sugar | 
and stir until dissolved. Then add ‘2 cup | 
lemon juice. Strain into molds first dipped 1 
Add dates, nuts, HHI 

| 

’ 


| 
| 
| 
| in cold water and chill 
} } berries, oranges, bananas, fresh fruit — 
j or canned fruit 
| 4 lf fruit is added to the jelly it may be 
»\ \i served az a salad on crisp lettuce leaves, ) 
i\ accompanying with mayonnaise or any y/ 
\ salad dressing. / 


KNOW every woman y |i 

wants distinctive clothes 
® and hats. Every woman [i] 
should want distinctive table fi} 
1) dainties. By using Knox ] 

Sparkling Gelatine you can 

combine your own personal 
| ideas with our festedrecipes. 


1 | When you serve Knox § 
Sparkling Gelatine to your }) 

family or guests you are 

complimenting and pleas- 

ing them with something 

that is your own creation, 


With either package of 
Knox Plain Sparkling Gel- 
atine or Knox Sparkkng 
Acidulated Gelatine(Lemon 
Flavor) you can make four 
pints of jelly. Besides jellies 
you can show originality 
in making Salads, Puddings, 
Candies and other good 
things. 


Wan Plots B. Kira. | 


President. 


Recipe Book Free | 


Our book “*Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People’' sent on receipt of your grocer s 
name. If you wish a pint sample en- 
close 4c in stamps. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO., lac. 
408 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 





: as " 
MONITOR wes: 

4 N 
. r) G 

A PLEASURE 
Proved the ‘World's 
Best"’ by over 850,000 
satisfied users. No hot 
stove—no drudgery. 
Heat regulated instant- 
ly. Better, easierironing 
in half the time at half the 

cost. Nickel plated. 

AGENTS MEN AND WOMEN 
$30 to $50 Weekly 
ed. Allor part time. Positively the 
easiest, fastest_ selfing, Lowest Priced and best known 
fron made. Liberal Terms. Exclusive territory. 

Sample Outfit Free to workers. Write today. 
The Monitor Sad Iron Co.,858Wayne St., Big Prairie, 0. 
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| PERENNIAL BLOOM 


Some quality in the repressed excite- 
ment of her face made him look at her 
followed her back into 
upon the 


searchingly; he 
| the dining-room. She _ stood 
| hearth-rug with a new, alien expression 
in her bearing; a freedom, an audacity 


“I heard this morning that I’ve come 
ito a little fortune from Uncle Davis. 
it isn’t huge, but I have it all. 1 know 
we used to reckon that he must have at 
least two hundred and eighty a year.” 

“Two hundred and eighty a year!” 
Duncan's smile beamed and broadened ; it 
crept, as a smile at something very satis- 


“Why, my 


| foreign to her type. 





factory indeed, to his eyes. 
|dear girl, 1 congratulate you.” 
“Thanks, Duncan.” 

“IT am extremely glad. We can pay 


off the mortgage on this house right 
away, if you can touch your capital—” 
“we? . 
Her tone tingled througlftthe florid, 


thickset man standing thers 

“Well * * * well, if you're will- 
ing, of course, Ethel, but * * *” 
“*But? 
“A woman wants someone to advise 


her about money, and as your husband, 
that’s the course | most certainly- 

“Don’t be certain about anything, 
Duncan; least of all about your wife.” 

That she was hatted and coated now 
struck him anew—this time as a fact to 
be reckoned with, rather sinister. 

“Duncan, why do you suppose I’m 
still living with you? Don’t answer. I'll 
answer. 

“For the last six years, at least, I’ve 
been looking after your house, sewing on 
your buttons, obeying your orders, simply 
because it was the only way I had of 
earning my living. For at least the last six 
years you've been to me just a peculiarly 
exacting, unremunerative sort of em- 
ployer. 

“A lot of women feel that way; a lot 
of women, if they’d the money to go, 
would leave their husbands to-morrow, 
only they can’t pay their railway fares 

“Men are queer; they seem to think 
lthat eating at the same table with them, 
| serving them, cajoling them when they’re 
in a bad temper, and so on, are exercises 
that keep a wife’s love warm. 

“I’m sick of it all, Duncan; sick of 
you. I can’t love you. It’s all gone. 
More than that—I can tell you so. For 
I'm free.” 

“Ethel !” 

“I have two hundred and eighty a year 





Good by " 
“Ethel! 
“What is a good husband?” she asked, 

laughing. Her laughter was_ horribly 

effective; so effective that it struck him 

Then she added 


I been a good husband 


}into dumbness. 


“Any employer will board a servant, 
and pay her enough to clothe her.” 

Suddenly, he faced his wife, and she 
was a total stranger to him, as much a 
stranger as when he had met her twelve 
years ago at a dance. 

“Good night,” she said, “you'll have to 
come and see me when I’m settled.” 

“Settled * © SY” 

She was between him and the door, 
and she went out swiftly, and into the 
road. After a dumfounded moment he 
ran after her, to see that a taxicab, which 
had been prowling about as if waiting for 
someone, had been, indeed, waiting for 
her. He was not in time to stop her de- 
parture, nor to hear the address she gave. 

It was a week later when Ethel wrote 
to Duncan to let him know the address to 
which to letters; and it was 
within an hour of receiving her few brief 
lines that he was at the flat, with an 
eagerness in his manner which put her 


forward 


strangely in mind of the dead days. 

There was a cheerful independence 
about her; as they talked—the first fool- 
ishly difficult moments past—she allowed 
her opinion on various matters, light- 
heartedly, to differ from his, and he 
found that he could not contradict her 
without equivocation, assert himself stub- 
bornly, or disregard her, any more than 
he could contradict, disregard, or be auto- 
matically assertive with any attractive 
woman. 

She wore a new gown, too,. which he 
had never seen before; she had dressed 
her hair anew; she was all new. 

It was strange to sit down at her little 
round dinner-table, a guest; strange to 
wait upon her, to get her a dish from the 
sideboard, and to come to her side with 
it, and put it back again when she had 
leisurely helped’ herself; strange te hear 
her, careless of what, after all, must 
still recollect were his pronounced views, 
advancing her own; strange, later, in the 
tiny sitting-hall, to rise, suddenly and in- 
stinctively, when she arose; to wait for 
her to seat herself first. 

Stranger still it was, and _ infinitely 
disappointing, to hold her hand and say 
good-by—to leave her like any chance 
visitor ; strange—strange not to be missed. 

She did not wish to be kissed, either. 

He said uncertainly: “You'll get tired 
of all this; it'll be awfully lonely; it’s not 
the life for a woman.” 

“It is lovely,” said Ethel. 

Duncan stared piteously. “But you 
must own it’s lonely.” 

“It’s no lonelier than it was at Golder’s 
Green.” She laughed. “Oh, you're curi- 
ous, you men. You think any man is 
better than no man.” 

“If you think of me as any man 

[Continued on page 62] 
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Reduces your egg bills 
—_— 
Another advantage in using Royal Baking Powder 


makes delicious, wholesome food with fewer eggs—giving high quality at low cost 


Just use an additional quantity of Royal, about a teaspoon, in place of each egg 
omitted. Try the following recipes, which are practical illustrations: 


A very appetizing white cake not over rich 
and easy to make 


Appetizing and wholesome as well as 
economical. Will keep for 2 or 3 weeks. 


Eggless, Milkless, Butterless Cake 


1 cup brown sugar 1 teaspoon nutmeg 
1% cups water 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 cup seeded raisins ‘4 teaspoon salt 
2 ounces citron, cut fine 2 cups flour 

's cup shortening 5 teaspoons Royal Baking 2/3 

ow der Re : = hostjentos . . oo Loroughh 

DIRECTIONS: —Boil sugar, water, fruit, shortening, salt and spices ei pe ag my “ = ae r th. he fl A. h ° h ~ mene 
together in saucepan 3 minutes. When cool, add flour and baking sifted with the salt and baking p ler: add flavoring and fold in at 
powder which have been sifted together. Mix well; bake in loaf pan beaten whites of eggs. Bake 4 minutesin loaf pan in a moderats 
about 4 minutes. cover wit 


(The old method (Fruit Cake) called for two eggs) 


Lady Cake 


4 tablespoons shortening 5 teaspoons Roya! Baking Powder 
whites of two eggs teaspoon almond extract 
cups flour 1°, cups sugar 4 cup milk teaspoon salt 


h white icing 


(The old method called for 6 eggs) 
Booklet of practical recipes which economize in eggs and other expensive ingredients mailed 
free on request. Address Royal Baking Powder Co., 134 William Street, New York. 


Royal Baking Powder is made from .Cream of Tartar, derived from Grapes and adds 
_— none but healthful qualities to the food. No Phosphate 
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The Ideal Home Piano 


is the small grand. Above is shown 


our newest and smallest, a Colonial | 


model of artistic simplicity and rare 
musical charm. 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


Embody every improvement which 
half a century's experience can sug 


gest. They are in use in over 400 


leading educational institutions and 
60,000 homes. 
(? Where no dealer sells the IVERS & POND 


we quote lowest prices and ship “on ap- 


remote village in the United States. 
Attractive easy payment plans. Every 


catalogue. Write for it. 
Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


| a new catalogue and valuable 
‘iormation to buyers. 


Please mail me 
m 


Name 


YQ Aadres 


Who 

















She is the woman who was darkening and 
greasing her furniture with oil polishes 
who wisely changed to 


LAND NOR 


with results that astonished her—and who now 
has brilliantly clean and new-looking furniture 
that will sfay beautiful for years 
Endorsed by the National Heouseirives’ League 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., Buffalo, N. Y 
Bridgeburg. Ont.. Canada 
: 

















proval” tho’ your home be in the most | 


intending buyer should have our new | 





London 
l|work on a nearly completed litth 


No: worse, my dear Duncan, worse 
\ny man was at least dutifully civil, but 
you, as a husband, were a_ privileged 


tyrant.” 
“Ethel !” 
‘A small tyrant, one of the perpetual, 


inagging kind However, that’s all over 


Don’t let us ever speak of it. You've 
been as nice to me as ‘any man’ would 
have been, this evening, and | prefer you 
sO \s a husband 

Phen he went home, and t and 
thought 

He had told the neighbors, and let the 


|maid and the odd-job boy understand that 
long visit 


that 


lhis wite ona 
| 
| had felt, first, 
' 
| 


Was away 


securely, at the 


woman, alte! 
regret the loss of 
hat—hang it a 
Ie 


ration. could not last. that a 
all, to 


man ol 


must come soon 


her own 


husband was a husband, and not to 


lightly declined. 


But now * * * ~~. 
He returned her dinner with one at 
es Gobelins Restaurant, where they had 


old associations. She fixed the hour early, 


as she must leave for a theater party 

She was somewhat late for the thea 
lter-party after all, for, from some long 
dried fount, the conversational element 
had sprung again 

He was keenly wretched when shi 
vanished from him, and the next day he 
wrote her m4 

” we sed to like long count: valks 
I daresay all your time is not filled up, and I’ 
very lonely on Saturday afternoons Will ve 
come dewn to Esher, and we'll walk through the 
woods, and have tea at * * * 

Ethel accepted: for a Saturday after- 
noon three weeks ahead. During those 
three weeks he had tea at her flat once, 


in with quite a crowd of other people 
l friends did not 
nor would have been interested 


aura’s who obviously 


know of, 


in, the late relationship. During these 
three weeks, too, he observed himself 
often and carefully in his mirror, and 


fretted over ties and socks like a troubled 


boy going anxiously courting. He or 
dered a gray suit from his tailor. Gray 
suited him, and, moreover, she used to 
faney him in gray 

On a springlike day, a Saturday—the 
Saturday—he first put it on.  \lso, he 


wore three violets in his button-hole, and 
carried a bunch of them for Ethel 

She met him at Waterloo 

Phey walked through budding woods, 
picked bluebells, had at a 
much patronized by tourists. 


bank 


tea cottage 


i hey Sat 


on a near a village—one of those 


| little efficient vilages that grow up around 


and watched the builders at 
house 
that roused small, fond, ordinary memo- 


ries of excruciating painfulness to him 


| oc SO RY OO: CRY Ov@ S22 
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in each of them. Out of the pain in his 
memory, he spoke in a subdued voice. 

“I’m letting our house, Ethel. I can’t 
stay there alone. It’s in the hands of the 
house-agents we took it from.” 

“How very wise of you,” she replied 
coolly ; “and you?” 

He cleared his throat before 


speak again. 


he could 


“I—I'm in rooms again.” 

She started, and looked around at him, 
flushing. Within her thoughts suddenly 
arose, making a chaos of busy womanly 
questions * * * ‘inrooms' * * * 
then * ’ * his socks? ° Do 
they air the washing when it comes 
home ? . * * his digestiot is not good; 
will they take care . sp 

“Oh, really!” she cried aloud, with a 
little break of hurried laughter, “you're 


a bachelor once more—how charming!” 
“No,” he protested, “it’s not charming.” 


“What! You don’t lke 


hbachelorhood as well as I enjoy 


renewing your 
renewing 
iny Spinsterhood ?” 

he 


more 


said dog- 


to 


Then 


I’ve 


“I suppose not.” 
vedly, “I 
than you had.” 
“More to lose?” 
example—' 
“The 
Then, 
as it used to do so easily in the old spring 
and the small pulses in her 


suppose rot lose 


she murmured. “For 
wile 


vividly 


best 


rose 


the dearest girl 
while her color 
courting days 
throat beat just as they did so long ago, 
he began to speak in the simple, puzzled, 
helpless way of a man lost upon strange 
domestic seas. 

“There’s always something to remem- 
tell the landlady My 


she doesn’t "em. those 


ber and about 
shirts And 
‘cellular things’ you used to mend till they 
she says they can't 


alr 


were quite done for 
be mended. I wondered if you’d buy me 
a hank of the right cotton 

Ethel stared at the small house oppo- 
through a thick veil of tears. Stricken, 
said abruptly 

“Send them to me 

“Thank you,” he said humbly. “Then 
the evenings, you know, are very lonely. 
| don’t know exactly what you and I used 
to do after dinner, but 


site 


she 


“But I do,” she replied, a little hard- 
ness in her voice. “You read the paper 
and I played patience or mendeds your 


‘cellular things.’ Sometimes you spoke— 
but only if anything 


you wished to complain.” 


had gone wrong and 


“Surely,” he exclaimed, “I never com- 
plained !” 
He turned upon 
genuine surprise. 
She laughed again, the laughter that 
new to him, and got up. 
“Duncan, I have a train to catch.” 
ed on page 63] 
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Keep Youthful! 


**A woman can be young There is Beauty 
but once, but she can be im Every Jar 
youthful always.’” It is the 
face that tells the tale of 
time. Faithful use of 


Ingram’s 
Milkweed 
Cr@am 


will keep the skin fresh and 
youthful. Sarah Bernhardt 
began its use twenty years 
ago—today she is proclaim. 
ed “young at seventy-one’”” SOc and $1 


Milkweed Cream is a time-proven prepa- 
ration, More than a “‘face cream** of the 
ordinary sort. A skin-health cream. There | 
is no substitute. 





**Just to show the proper glow”’* us¢ Ingram’*s 
Rouge. A safe preparation. Solid cake—no 
porcelain. ‘Three shades—5S0c. 

Send us 6c in stamps for our Guest Room Package 

containing Semel 8 Face Powder and Rouge in novel 

urse packets, and Milkweed Cream, Zodenta 
‘voth ler, and Perfume in Guest Room Sizes, 
1683) 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Windsor, Ont. 61 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


CA nace 





Pam 
woman 


should be interested in knowing that she can go 
to the druggist, secure X-Bazin powder, mix 
it with water, and by applying ‘it herself, any 
unwelcome hair will disappear quickly, harm- 
lessly and effectively. In use over fifty years. 
Doctors endorse it. Sufhcient quantity costs 
50c at druggists or send direct to 


HALL & RUCKEL 
228 Washington Street, New York 


















Freemans 


FACE POWDER. 


For 30 years women who care for quality 

have found no better powder than Freeman's. 

Cool, clean, dainty; does not rub off. All 

toilet counters. Write for free sample. 
The Freeman Perfume Co. 


Dept. 5 Cincinnati, Ohio 








ROSY CHEEKS! 


JAP ROSE SOAP: 


CLEANSES AND INVIGORATES 
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“Stay and dine at the inn where we 
used to dine.” 

“Thanks; but I have an engagement.” 

All the way up, he wondered, rack- 
ingly, with whom her dinner engagement 
could be. 

The following morning there arrived 
at Ethel’s flat a parcel of the “cellular 


things” with a letter from Duncan 


As she finished mending the last pair, 
another question added itself to those 
which had worried her the day before 

“His week-ends? Will even they be 
spent in rooms?” 

She was not a clever woman; she 
little real power of logic and deduction; 
she tried long and painstakingly to set out 


h had com- 


had 


and analyze the reasons whic 

passed this break in their life together 
Ethel stood, thrilled, within the house 

at Golder’s Green, which had so long been 


home to her. The house-agents had not 


yet succeeded in letting it furnished, and 
her dining-room table yearned for polish, 
her blue-silk curtains were drawn un 
evenly, and there was some clutter left 
haplessly upon the kitchen-table. The 
garden had not been weeded for weeks 

“Thursday morning,” she said to her 
self, as she drew off her gloves hastily at 
sight of that dining-room table, “Only 
two days until * * *” 

But it was on Friday night, some 
hours less than the two days she had given 
herself, when Duncan arrived, palpitating. 
His hair had peen cut by a West-End 
man; he wore the reminiscent § gray 
clothes; he carried a new suit-case. He 
looked, in short, like a tentative, but eager 
young man invited for the first time to 
spend a week-end with his afhanced. 

A telegram had apprised her of his ac- 
ceptance of her invitation, and she had 
fluttered around the house dusting, and 
instructing, all the morning, and got very 
hastily into her new black frock at tea 


time; but the natural histrionic gifts of 
fa | woman enabled her to dissemble all this, 
so that when she gave him her hand, in| 


the little Liberty drawing-room, she ap- 
peared perfectly at her ease. 
“It’s good of you,” he stuttered, hold- 


ing fast to the hand, “good of you. Have Only 
you taken—er—taken—” 


SJ 


“Sit down,” she said cordially, “and 


|have some tea.” She gave him a cup.| 


“There’s plenty of room here, you see, and 
I thought that you might like to come- 
“Ethel!” 
“_-for a week-end.” 
After dinner, which had passed—curi- 


ously enotgh for both of them—like one 
of those intoxicating, dreamful entertain- 
ments of loverhood, Duncan said, as sim- 
ply as a little child, “I’m glad you asked 
me now, for it is my birthday to-morrow.” 
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THE COOLEST 
PORCH IN TOWN 








Why Shun 
Your Porches | 
On Hot Days | 


Aerolux Keeps Hot Sun Out 
Lets Cool Breezes In i 


A few moments will convert |) 
that sun-exposed porch into | 
a cool, airy retreat—even on |) 
hottest days. A delightful, 
secluded outdoor living room | 

dining room or sleeping | 
porch, as you wish. 


EROLUX | 


keep the hot sun out, but let in | 
plenty of fresh air. Temperature | 
is reduced 10 degrees, often more, | 
by the distinctive Aerolux Venti- 
lating Feature. 

Aerolux Ventilating Porch Shades add 
a charming rustic touch to any home 
Finished in permanent colors. Wear 
many years longer than canvas or ital 
other awnings Most satisfactory— } 
serviceable and economical. 


| Patented, adjustable,‘‘No-whip’’ | 
attachment prevents flapping in | 
| wind—saves wear and tear. 


Sizes to fitany porch openings. Sold lk 
by leading furniture merchants and ' 
department stores. | 


Aerolux Ventilating Porch 
Shades, Window Awnings 
and Sleeping Porch Curtains. 


Sent free for a posta 
THE AEROSHADE COMPANY | 
| 


f 
Write at once for catalog of f 








721 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
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‘s 
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lamond stylus —and 7 i 
of records, too, » for 
balance at rate o' eecice few conta 9 ay Try the New Faison 
in your own home de to buy nd po money 
own. tertain your th your favorite records. 
Write Today *: Fer Ow em Edie — 
of the New "Faison ye oN ‘Dligetions- 
tures © “Ad | sem 4 a! 
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Beautiful Middy Blouses 
Any Girl and Woman 
Can Wear at Any Time 


Beaulility Middy 
embody every 
that makes a 
blouse desirable 
utility, design 
and un 


99c 


out 


Blouses 

thing 

middy 

7 —beauty 
originality 

matchable price 


ESE | Kach, only 


Designed by own 
designers, tailored 

our own experts, made 
entirely in our own fac 








tory, Beautility Blouses 
we believe, cannot be 
equalled at this price 
\ MODEL A—Sturdy white 
‘ 
‘ Bands of striped 
&/ ‘ c , Circular 1ilor co 
Laced at front and side 
MODEL A lwo roomy flat pocket 
riped band 
MODEL B t m wit le 
k. Laced front Liberal, 
graceful sailor collar Prim - 
med with plai contrasting . > 
band Iwo stylish pocket 
hirred and banded, Easi , 
on over head Ve > 
When ordering. fb 
f miod ite a? 7 
, de ved 
Send for free copy 


“The Spirit of the Store,” 
folder describing 
Blouses anc 


our latest 


Beauttlity 






other desirable ©‘ Beautility 
goods 
, 

Every article we make i 
absolutely guaranteed a MODEL B 
represented, or money cheer 
fully refunded. Sent prepaid anywhere in the United 
States on receipt of cash, money order, or stamps 


DEY BROTHERS & CO. 
220 Fifth Ave., Overt. 22 New York, N. Y. 


Established 1877 
Store and Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 








has chosen — 
as the leading Spring Style — 


high and low Shoes of “F. B. & C.” 
White Washable Glazed Kid “‘No. 81""—the 
only leather that “Fits on the Foot like a Glove 
onthe Hand.’ Requires no mussy dressing to 
maintain its new and unblemished appearance. 


Even inthe face of the sc arcity and high cost of 
Kid Skins, Palm pons h recognizes no substitute 
for the genuine “F.B. & C.”” White W ashable 
Glazed Kid * No. AK 
y Look for the “F. B. & C.” tag 7S 

‘ tty » j attached to the Shoes you \ \Re 

kel a as a. doupe oer ee” 
of the est there is the (="* 
leather that bears the ap- = 
proval of Palm Beach.- 


FASHION PUBLICITY CO. 
of New York 
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suit, and commenced dressing with fever- 
ish haste 
Twenty minutes later, as the Professor 


paused on the landing of the staircase, an 


lexclamation of pleased surprise escaped 
him. The florist had transformed the 
| stately entrance-hall and rooms beyond, 
linto fairyland. Tall, graceful palms, 
| plants, and clusters of cut flowers filled 
every nook and cranny. Beautiful as was 
the scene, however, it had only power to 
hold Professor Norcross for a moment, 
and he lost no further time in reaching 
the library. Ethel was there before him 

“It is good of you to come to me,” she 
exclaimed, impulsively extending her 
hand, and Norcross clasped it in both 
of his 

“Are you not feverish?” he asked, 
lalarmed at the hotness of her hand and 


| her 


| Barclay, 


flushed cheeks. 
“Perhaps,” indifferently 
tell me”—she stopped and‘eantinued more 


“Professor, 


slowly—‘‘what is your opinion of Julian 
Barclay?” Norcross hesitated, and she 
added proudly, “|! desire the truth.’ 


“Very well.” Norcross looked at her 
compassionately. “On first meeting Julian 
| thought him a pleasant, agree 

he picking his 
“a man who might have 


able companion” was 


words with care 


achieved considerable success in whatever 


he undertook, had not a comfortable in- 
come, unfortunately, deprived him of the 
necessary spur.” 

‘And you think now suggested 
Ethel, as he paused. 

‘Too much idleness is the curse of 
many American.men,” he said. “If they 


cannot find a proper outlet for their ener 





| ness palls, they 
| occupations 


gies, there comes a time when idle 
apt to turn to unwise 
Such, 


and 
are 
and corrupt associates 
with Julian Barclay.” 


[ fear, is the case 

Ethel covered her eyes as if to shut 
out the glare of the drop-light electric 
|lamp by which they were sitting, and Nor- 
lcross, reaching over, switched it off. In 
the light thrown out by the open fire on 
the hearth, he could see Ethel fairly dis 
tinctly, and he frowned as he detected the 
effect of her sleepless night The light 
and shadow of the room, the high-backed, 
brocaded chair in which she sat, her per 


fectly fitted, simple evening gown, made a 
perfect picture, and Norcross’ bottled-up 
indignation found vent in a muttered 
curse. It seemed criminal that a man of 
Julian Barclay’s caliber should have it 
within his power to cause her suffering. 

Ethel, suddenly of the si- 
dropped her hand from before her 
She found 


conscious 
lence, 
| eyes, and glanced at Norcross 
| his pleasant face set in grim lines 


“Go on,” she begged. “You were say- 


ing 


| “Idleness, money, no home ties, and 


THE NAMELESS MAN 


bad combination,” he 
“Barclay seldom speaks 
spent in the Orient; 
one to infer that he 
knows little about it. That first preju- 
diced me against for I had heard—” 
he did not finish his sentence. 
“You had heard”—prompted Ethel. 


the Far E: 
responded gravely. 
of the he has 
in tact, leads 


ist are a 


years 
he 


him, 


“IT had a letter from Dr. Shively re- 
cently, calling my attention to the fact 
that Barclay, in his deposition to the coro 
ner here, and read at the inquest on 


omitted all mention 
Tilghman 
passenger 


Tilghman in Atlanta, 

his whereabouts at the 
was poisoned. As 
remotely connected with the affair proved 
alibi absolutely, Barclay’s omission 
was surprising.” 

“But he said last night that he was 
sightseeing,” interposed Ethel, in a vain 
endeavor to combat what reason told her 


time 


every even 


his 


was the truth 

“Neither Shively nor I caught a 
glimpse of him about the station,” said 
Norcross gravely. “And Shively writes 


that he has questioned many of the pas- 


sengers, porters, and railroad officials at 
Atlanta, and all state they did not see a 
man answering his description. Until 


Shively’s letter arrived, I had thought the 
Jap, Ito, guilty, but now, after last night” 
he paused and contemplated her thought- 


fully—‘“I am forced to believe that Julian 
Barclay must be involved in the crime, 
also.” 

Ethel turned from him. “Your rea- 


sons ?” she demanded. 
“We both saw him 
night.” 


talking to Ito last 


“Mr. Barclay admitted at luncheon 
that he had found Ito here.” Ethel was 
dogged her determination to exonerate 
Barclay. 

“True; but when I asked him if he 
had not come face to face with the 
Japanese he denied and yet you and | 
saw him talking with Ito and remem- 
ber his words.” Norcross laid his hand 


on hers. “Miss Ogden, I am hurting you 


cruelly—it grieves me to inflict pain.” 
Ethel smiled bravely, but as she met 
the sympathy in his kind eyes, her own 


brimmed over “It is better that I face the 
situation,” she said. “Why did Julian bring 
up the subject of the burglar at luncheon ; 
why mention the Japanese at all?” * 

Norcross lowered his voice 
knew were watching 


“Because”- 

“IT believe he 
him.” 

“Oh!” 


we 


flew to her 
had not stopped to 
from the interview 
and he had not in- 
He must have seen 
supposed she had 


Ethel’s thoughts 
miniature; Barclay 
get it on returning 
with the interloper 
quired for it since. 
her that night and 
taken it. 
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“These Dainty New Flesh-Colored ‘KLEINERT GEMS’ 


Are Invtisthle in My Sheerest Watsts.’’ 


HE new flesh-colored ‘KLEINERT’ 

Dress Shields are like rose petals in dainti- 
ness, color and texture. They are soft and silky, 
as dainty as your most exquisite lingerie, and 
so perfectly flesh-tinted that they are invisible 
in your sheerest waists and gowns. 


**No one can detect their presence even thru 
a single thickness of Net or Georgette—vet 
they are always on duty, performing the in 
valuable service of protec ting your gowns. 


**There are many “KLEINER rSs’—but the 


one I have found best for decidedly sheer ap- 
parel has a larger invisible flap on the inner 


side than it has on the outer side—providing 
increased protection where it is most needed, 
yet retaining its complete invisibility. It is 
called the ‘GEM three-quarter sleeve flap.’ 
“IT bought one of those stylish ‘Fern-most 
Waists the other day. It had ‘KLEINERT’ 
Dress Shields init. In fact that was one of the 
reasons I bought it I figured ‘Fern-mo 
Waists must be thoroug! ly good to contain 
*‘KLEINERTS.,’ 

** All dealers sell ‘KLEINERT?’ Dress Shields 
in all sizes, shapes and colors Many sell 
ready-to-wear apparel with ‘KLEINERTS’ 
already attached.”’ 


,* 


. , ; . ‘ ‘4 . , 
It isn’t ready-to-wear without Kleinerts 


B K LEINERT 


Water Aleiner 


Rubber Sheetin 


RuBBER Co., 


New 


Par Bathing 


Yor k 


Caps, et 




















“(I Make All the 

wie ~ Children’s 
oN \ee \ Clothes 
Ts - Now’”’ 


“And it’s such 
fun. Why, 
this little 
frock cost 
me just 54 
cents—ma- 
terials, but- 
tons, thread, 
everything. It would have 
cost at least three times as 
much ready-made. I had no 
idea I could save so much on our clothes 
until I began this dressmaking course with 
the Woman’s Institute. Oh, yes, I make all 
my own clothes, too. And they are more 
stylish and becoming to me than any I ever 
could afford before.” 


Learn Dressmaking by a New Method 


Any woman can learn, right at home, by our 
fascinating new method of teaching by mail, 
how to make dre sses, coats, suits, evening 
gowns, children’s clothes, hats—in fact, gar- 
ments of every kind. The lessons are so easy 
to follow, so graphically illustrated, that 


You Start Making Garments at Once 


Every step is made perfectly plain from the time you 
select or draft your pattern until you stand before 
admiring friends in the stylish finished garment. 
With this training you will be able not only to make 
your own clothes, but to take up dressmaking or 
millinery as a business—secure a good paying posi 
tion or open a shop of your own. You, too, can 
benefit from these courses, just as 


5000 Delighted Students 


are doing right now. Send the coupon, or a letter or 
post card, stating which subject interests you most. 





















T Wemes’ s Institate of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Inc. 
Dept. 3-T, 425 Fifth Ave., New York City | 





| Please send me booklet containing full informa- 
| tion about your course in the subject marked X | 
« r 
[> Home Dressmaking C) Millinery 
| () Prof i Dr king 





Name — ——————— 
Specify whether Mrs. or Miss 


. 
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Send 2c 
For This 
Fine ButtonGame 
Great for rainy days. 
</ Complete with6Chal- 

mers Poad@anons: the 
color-perfect, satisfac- 
tory button for every 
pearl button purpose. 
Quality“A”’5cto ICca 
card.Quality“B, "less. 
Dealers everywhere. 
Send 2c and your 
dealer's name for this 
Button Game. 























TTT 


Sterling Thimble 
for Five Cards 
Only 5 empty Chalmers 
tton Cards and 5c fer 
is handsome Sterlingsil- 

ver m hinble, any size, 
Harvey Chalmers & Son 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

We make 7,000 buttons 
a minute 
FUOURORODOUOAUODEEOOOOUOUEERORAGLOOOONUOO EERE TAO OEENEN EU Hoc eeneetee ett eneette 


FASHION nn airs 


arms. Here's an old, tried and true 
preparation used by women of refine 
vent for 25 years, guaranteed to re- 
move instantly all unwelcome hairs 
on face, arms, neck, etc 


MAHLER DEPILATORY, 
Sent direct by mail for $1.00. 
Satisfactio . guaranteed, 
D. J. Mahler Co., 958-J, Providence, Rf. |. 
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THE NAMELESS MAN 


to take 


Norcross. 


‘Barclay was clever enough 
bull the horns,” added 


forestalled all questions by announ- 


the by 
‘He 


cing that he was 
act To others, it 


chasing a burglar, a meri- 
will be a per 


in 


} torious 
fectly 
the hall at 
for him, 
Norcross 
you seen 
“Nor 
the 
other’s 


valid excuse for his 
that hour; but, 
looked out of 
moved chair 


luncheon ?” 


appearance 
unfortunately 
the 


closer 


window.” 


“Had 


we 
his 
Barclay before 
Then he 
tell 


pursuit 


thoughtfully. 
to 
his 


had I,” 
opportunity in 
of 


chose first us, 


each presence, of 
the so-called burglar.” 
Ethel contemplated 


he 


de- 
Bar- 


Norcross in 
eaving a web about 
her lovalty could 
Barclay known Dwight 


spair ; was W 


which even not 
“Had Mr. 
for a long time she asked. 

they met for the first 
Tilghman’s death.” 


clay 

ignore. 

Tilghman 
“No. _] 


the night 


beliey e 


time before 


Ethel brightened. “Then, if they were 
virtually strangers, there could be no mo- 
tive for the crime.” 

Norcross did not answer at once, and 
when he finally spoke it was with re- 
|luctance. “We played poker that night 
on the train, and Dwight Tilghman won 
a large sum of money from Barclay; yet, 
|when Tilghman’s personal belongings and 
baggage were examined after his death, 
the money was missing.” 

Vaguely, Ethel grasped -his meaning. 
“No, | don’t believe it,” she cried ay 
| was no sordid crime, and if that is the 
only motive imputed to Julian for the 
murder of Tilghman, I'll not believe him 
| guilty.” 

Norcross moved uncomfortably. “I 


;ever 





only hope that time will prove you right,” 
he said “It may be that Barclay knew this 
Ito in the Orient, and that the 
blackmailing him for 
which has nothing 
Tilghman’s death.” 

you are right Ethel drew 
hope had returned her 
feet “How can I 


Japanese is 


merely some past 


indiscretion whatso- 
to do with 
e 
long breath; 
She sprang to 
thank you?” 
“By 


believe 
her 


getting back your old, gay smile,” 


‘he exclaimed, coloring warmly, and speak- 
ling lightly to conceal his emotion. “There, 
ithat’s better,” as Ethel flashed him a 
grateful look and a smile. “I hope you 
| will always come to me to let me try to 
solve your problems.” 

will, I will,” she promised fervently 


ithe entrance of 





“T want to speak to you about a but 
Walter Ogden interrupted 
her. 

“I’ve been looking all 
Norcross,” he said, not seeing Ethel, 
had retired to one of the windows as he 
“Jane wants to see 
with the deco- 


for you, 


who 


over 


came in the doorway. 
something wrong 


is 


you; 
rations, 


and she thinks you can advise her.” 


om f age 604) 


I will come at once. Will you 
excuse me, Miss Ogden?” bowing toward 
Ethel; and Ogden wheeled about. 

“I didn’t know were down-stairs, 
Ethel,” he exclaimed. “Coming with us?” 
holding back the portiéres as he spoke 

“Not this minute,” Ethel spoke 
hastily, without another 
one the 


“Surely, 


you 


just 
and, word, 


stepped inside of deep window 
recesses 


Ethel sighed with relief when the men 


had left her. She wanted to be by her- 
self; Norcross had given her food for 
thought. Blackmail, ah, that would ex 
plain Barclay’s surprising interview with 
the Japanese. What more likely than 
that Ito, a fugitive from justice, had ap- 


funds with which to 
He probably 
As for the 


plied to Barclay for 
escape from the country? 
had bled Barclay before. 


discretion—if Barclay had remained any 
time in the East, he might have become 
involved in some political entanglement 


leaded win 
Ethel peeped 
refreshing, 
wide 


Pulling the catch of the 
which opened inward, 
outside. The cold air was 
and she filled her lungs with it. A 
balcony ran by the window, and leaning 
farther out, Ethel was startled by seeing 
a man standing at the end overlooking 
the street. He moved slightly, and, by 
the light shining through the drawing- 
room windows, Ethel recognized Barclay. 
Quickly, drew back into the library 
and closed the window. 
Barclay might have heard 
noise the window-catch made falling into 
place, but his attention was centered on 
James Patterson who stood at the corner, 
just under the arc-light, talking to a man. 
They were too far away for Barclay to 
distinguish a word of their conversation, 
but Patterson’s gestures indicated that 
it was animated At last, Patterson 
moved toward the Ogden residence, his 
companion lifted his hat in farewell, and, 
the arc light fell full upon 


de yw, 


she 


the faint 


simultaneously, 
Yoshida Ito. 

Dumbfounded, Barclay continued to 
stare at the little Japanese, and before he 
had collected his wits, Ito had disap- 
peared. He was not so much surprised at 
the Japanese’s appearance, 
but to find him in Patterson’s company 
fairly took his breath away. He had 
gone out on the balcony to smoke a ciga- 
rette uninterrupted, but when he re- 
entered the drawing-room through the 
long French window, his cigarette was 
still unlighted. 

Barclay found the drawing-room 
serted, and he was about to go into the 
library when the entrance of James Pat- 
terson stopped him. The two men stared 
at each other for a prolonged moment 

“This is better luck than I expected,” 

[Continued 


unexpected 


de- 


on page 68| 
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TASTES LIKE MORE 


Delicious—because cooked the New Perfection way, over the Long Blue Chimney. 
Perfect combustion and complete flame control. You can see where the flame is set 
and there it stays. Cooks fast or slow as you like. 


The Long Blue Chimney turns all the oil into heat. No soot, no odors, The 
different oil cookstove. 

A new and exclusive feature, the reversible glass reservoir, makes the New 
Perfection more convenient than ever. 


New Perfection burners are made of brass—,w inferior metal used in these vital 
burner parts. 
In more than 2,500,000 homes. Ask any dealer, or write to us for illustrated catalogues. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Successors to THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
7371 PLATT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW PERFECTION 


The New Perfection 
Kerosene Water Heater 
— Provides an abundant 
circulating supply of hot 
waterforlaundry, kitchen which you can 
or bath at lowcost. Made - - i ae J bs king 
in three burner and one ——= Fit drial r _— 
burner sizes, Easily in- ———— = =.  ' = pe ts : 
stalled. Write for infor- : — ee 
mation, 


glass doors through 














New Perfection Portable Steel Ovens 
— Bake to perfection because of correct 
heat circulation—no air pockets, Have 
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THE NAMELESS MAN 


y y] 
Os ty LESSONS 


Any Woman Can Follow These, said Patterson. “ have wanted to s« 


you alone for some time. 
and All of Them Should. “Your ambition might have been 
tained before, if you had let me kt 


> | sir licity the basis « le _ ” ‘ 
~\IMPLICITY, eternal simplicity, is the basis of all knowl you wished to see me,” replied Barcla 


edge, wisdom, success. It is true also of your efforts to 1! p , , 
. 1 sarcas , ' } rT stif 

attain beauty. Without simplicity of method and ma- 54?Castically, and Patterson stiffen 

terials, your success may never be fully assured. Here are “IT am not so sure of that,” he 1 
i few simple be Yo iesso ns, — Dy thousands of women with joined swiftly “y our manner h as le | 

rious success. u, certainly, should be able to d hat other ' 

hye? ; believe that you desire to avoid m« 

women are d g today for the attainment of glorious beauty. - 


as in the station at Atlanta.” 


What a Grainy, Muddy Complexion! “Yon flatter 


r vourself.” Barclay laughe 


, nt mplexion like a lil » fron tahes | ‘ + 
Do you want a complexion lik a lily, free fro emishes, | easily: then his voice deepened aT ae 
freckles, muddiness? You should make up your nd to rely . 
exclusively on the complexion cream which you can easily pre ir, that you have your opportunity, \ 


pare yourself at home in a very few moments, as follows: With do you wis 
- an ounce of zintone which you can obtain at any drug store for se | h it vou le 


. : ive town at once 
fifty cents, mix two tablespoon tuls of glycerine in a pint of water. 


his makes a rich, satiny cream. Use it very liberally, every Anything more : 
jay. This cream is very economical. Its effects are indeed “That you have nothing further to do 
splendid, with Ethel Ogden.” 
My Hair Is Thin and Falls Out! Barclay’s hitherto suppressed ang 
Hair is very sensitive to certain materials. You should Tose to boiling heat “On what grounds 
use liberally a formula made by mixing one ounce of beta-quinol do you make that request ?” he demanded 
in halt a pint of water and a half pint of alcohol, or one | nt of “As her afhanced husband.” with cal 
ay rum instead of the water and alcohe) if preferred Phis om : 
gives you over a pint of this hair treatment.~ ‘The beta-quinol | ¢Mrontery. 
can be obtained at any drug store for fifty cents. The great Barclay flinched. “Had not Mr. Ogden 
economy of this, also, is very apparent. Phis should be used | given me to understand that you and Miss 
every day Then stop worrying about your hair. ; 
Ogden are engaged, | would decline to 
What an Unusual Shampoo! believe your assertion.” 
Fatty accumulation tends to take away from hair and scalp “By—” Patterson, in a towering ra 
’ at ’ " 100 ‘ bee uty. , “3 Leer ‘ ’ m F i a . 
nost of their wigor and beauty. You can keep them unusually stepped toward him. but Bari lay stoo 


free from these by using a shampoo, unusual in its rich lather], . “ : , 
and luxurious cleansing qualities, by dissolving a teaspoonful of | his QT ound, and he stopped. lL will give 
eggol in a half cup of water. Use asa head wash. For twenty-| you just twelve hours to leave Washine 


five cents you can get € nough egcol fur over a dozen sharin poos. ton. or ] Ww ill expose vou.” he announce | 


It will charm you, wr ” “6 
, Thanks,” dryly [ had planned to 
Presence of Blackheads Unnecessary leave to-morrow, but now—I’ll stay here.” 
Many women struggle for months and years with these Patterson’s smile was far from pleas- 
»sts | -auty. lt is impossible to pinch them t “ ” 
pests, Ww sich ruin beauty 1 possi bic ) or~t em out, ant Bravado will not help vou. he 
and face steaming tends to enlarge the pores. By sprinkling fe: 


some powdered neroxin on a hot, wet sponge and rubbing this snarled, raising his voice I shall go the 


on the blackheads, you will find that im a jew moments nearly | limit to protect Miss Ogden and Wash- 
all of them will have vanished from sight. The neroxin can ington society from the attention of —” 
be obtained at any drug store for fifty cents. ae : : 
Miss Ogden can take care of her- 
Easy to Remove Superfluous Hairs self,” announced a clear voice behind 


Removal of superfluous hairs from the face, arms, hands, them, and the two men swung about and 
irM-pits, etc., seems to be a tremendous problem to many 
women, Yetit is very easy. A safe and eflective method isto : : a 
moisten the superfluous hairs with sulfo solution, which can be ‘I must ask you to leave, Ethel,” broke 
procured at any drug store for a dollar. Thick or light hair, in Patterson hastily, before Barclay could 
even on delicate parts of the body, may in this way be removed speak . ; 
with ease and perfect safety. A hair-free skin is a wonderful oe 
improvement to beauty. 


No Excuse for All Those Wrinkles! 


confronted Ethel. 


“T will not.” And she stepped nearer 
“I have only just come in. What were 
your quarreling about, Mr. Barclay ?” 


A few moments’ attention each day can do wonders in “ , ” 

: ‘ , A matter of no moment,” he an- 
taking away the appearance of age from the face. Whatever : : ° 
else you do, use this formula without fail every day. From SW ered A—a political discussion 
any drug store, get two ounces of eptol for fifty cents and mix Ethel looked at him closely “Thank 





with one tablespoonful of glycerine in half a pint of water. 
Mix thoroughly. Use thiscream liberally and rub in thoroughly. 

5 2 
Then 4ook at yourse/f in the mirror ! 


you,” she murmured, and her warm 

bright smile almost broke down his com 

posure és 
Ethel’s manner to Barclay had no 


| been lost on Patterson, and it fanned his 





If for any reason you have difficulty or delay in getting any 
article mentioned above from any drug or department store, 
, 

simply send your name and address with the price to the jealously to a white heat 

















Cooper Pharmacal Co., Suite 452, Thompson Bldg., “Tet’s have done with lies.” he bega: 

Chicago, and you will be supplied at once by mail. roughly. “This man is not a fit associat 
for you, Ethel.” 

‘ “Wait!” Ethel laid a restraining han 

E G E’S on Barclay’s arm as he stepped toward 

| Patterson; and he thrilled at her touc! 

cj ae = HANDY | Proudly, Ethel faced Patterson “T will 

priktichpein ave understand that I choose m 


|have you 
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PERENNIAL BLOOM 


[Continued from page 63) 


She replied softly. “Well, did you 
think I had forgotten that?” 

She was smiling meditatively at the 
fire. Her hair, her pride and joy in the old 
days, caught lovely tones of light from 





the pink, shaded candles in the sconces | 


on the wall; the V-cut neck of the black 
frock showed her very pretty throat, and 
beneath her skirt hem her small, slender 
feet, extravagantly slippered, rested on 
the fender-rail. 

He longed for her terribly, and sighed. 

She spoke mysteriously, somehow 
managing to conceal from him the mad 
beating of her heart 

“I don’t know if I shall be able to, 
keep on this house—all by myself.” 

“T—t—two hundred and—and eighty 
i vear 

“I suppose I shan’t have more than 

ne hundred and eighty now—” 

“Now ?” 

“After buying your birthday present.” 

Trembling all over, yet smiling, she | 
drew from behind the cushion at her back | 

folded paper, which she handed to him. | 

“I hope you'll like what I've bought.” | 

He unfolded the paper, and read | 
stupidly through the deed of purchase of 
this very house, the first little house of | 
dreams. 

“Ethel, but 

“So the house is yours !” 

“No, yours.” 

“Ours.” 

\fter the trembling silence she said 
feverishly, “So I’m not sure if—if I can 
keep it on all by myself.” 

“But together—” 

“Together, we could.” 

“Ethel, I’ve been—you said it—a com- 
plaining tyrant. A—a beast. A—” 

She suddenly broke into tears. “It 
doesn’t matter,” she sobbed. 

Then the wisdom of his earlier days 
returned to him, and bloomed again as in 
spring. He had her out of her chair, and 
in his arms, with her mouth to his, in all 
the suddenness and fury of a tempest. 

“Perhaps, darling, nothing much does 
matter besides this!” 

“This,” she sobbed, “and, D—D—Dun- 
can, enough of it, always!” 

“Lots of it, always.” 

“Il w—w—want romance.” 

“Love, I’ve been thinking—and if it’s 
romance you want, Heaven knows I feel 
romantic enough about you. Oh, it'll be 
sweet to come home to you again, and to 
have you ordering dinner and things—or 
ordering me! Romance, you darling— 
darling! I feel like twenty-two again.” 

In his arms, she looked at him 
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Grip-Certain ‘p 
Dry-Certain amsrandasilloping Andis | 


N | ° of scuffling and dodging. And 


lots of shoe wear. And plenty 
Shoe-Soles 


“Pom Pom—Pull-away!” 


of nasty falls. 


Nedlin Soles, mothers, for every 
single child of yours! 


Nedlin Soles that are grip-sure 
when the children run. Grip-sure 
on wet pavements. Grip-sure on 
dry ones. 














Nedlin Soles which are dry- 
proof preventions for sore-throats 
and colds. 


Nedlin Soles which last, last 


| 
. 
last. 


Nedlin Soles which are easy, 
pliant, flexible and foot-develop- 
ing for all their toughness! 


You'll want such modern shoe- 
soles for yourself as well, They're 
the same in quality on any price 
of shoe. In black, white, tan. 
And to beware imitations, mark 
that mark; stamp it on your 
memory: ]led]in— 





the trade symbol for a never 
changing quality product of 


The GoodyearTire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


eolin 


Trade Mork Reg U S 


Better, than Leather 
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An acknowledged leader 
Li among snap fasteners. Ameri- 

ie can made for American women, 
t mSO-E-Z has these valuable 
im provements — 









Exclusive turtle back allows 
room for and eliminates rub- 
bing and cutting of thread 

sews on SO-E-Z; opens SO-E-Z_ 
. No protruding points or knobs— lies perfectly flat. 
‘© Snaps sure and fast. Each individual snap inspected 
A size for every requirement; nickel or fast black 
On sale everywhere. 0c. Look for the turtle card 
and box—the guarantee of long life and satisfactio: 


Sead Be Oe 0 doe Sten, mention size anu color 
and we will send free our useful memory tickler. 


Astorze o ge. Manufacturers 
A. L. CLARK & CO.., Inc., Sole Distributors 


C521 Broedway, New York a Toe Sonine Sua Fasvener 
— WITh THE = 
“¢ TURTLE-BACK 


a |» ‘ 4 ‘ts @ - - . 
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ecstatically. 
“So do I! So do I, dearest!” 
“I don’t understand, do you, how mar- | 








ried people ever get stale?” | 


Let us tell you how you can earn $0. 00 Pin Money in one week using your 
$10.00 spare time. You take no risk. for Geom Circular “Ten Dollars Given $10.00 
It's free. Address “Pin dh, Offer,” The 


PIN all Company, McCall 
MONEY Building. 236-246 West 37th St., New York, N. Y. 
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In fine furniture 
the BLENDED BEAUTY of the GRAIN 
is RICHLY BROUGHT OUT & 


O-Céz 


It cleans as it polishes. The refined polish 
for all varnished surfaces. 
At your dealers — 25c to $3.00. 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO.— Chicago — Toronto—London 














FOR THROBBING 
HEADACHES 


or neuralgic pain, use 


Vaseline § 


Reg U.S. Pat. Off. 


Mentholated | 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
Sold in handy tin tubes at Drug 
and General Stores everywhere. E | 
Avoid Substitutes. ; 
New illustrated booklet 
on request. 





free 


~Vaseline— * | 
MENTHOLATED 








iPass W 


He 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 
(Consolidated) 


5 State Street 


New York 















that's the kind who sleep and play in the 


Rock-a- Bye Sanitary Baby Bed \; >= 





Thie Cradle ewings gent at touch of 
mother's hand. Keeps baby onal in summer 
White ename! d_ steel frame perfectly 
rigid when in use. Folds to 3-in. thickness 
Bea of fine quality, eK white duck, 
wide, 34 in 
ais 


PRICE $6 





easily removed. Size, 
long. Weighs only 12 
Send draft or money or 
der and we'll send bed 
express paid in U.S. 
Money back guarantee 
Perfection Mfg. Co., 
2707 N. Leffingwell Av 

2 St ais, Mo 
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both women 
lof the 
able 


beaches, in 


links, 
|rage for 


j}used in the 


lin old- 


| pockets, 


white edge of 
the pockets 
are in old- 


rose. A dit 


could, of 
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miei crept SWEATERS 


By 

HERE never was a 
season when knitted 

to be so popular as they 
summer. For 
and children 


sweaters promised 


do this 


they are taking the place 
hitherto fashion- 
sports coat At the 
the tennis 
and on the golf 
they are all the 
and 
they are 


courts, 
cool days, 
for children 


considered a dress-up 


luxury even for street 
| wear 

\ll kinds of colors 
land shades are being 


knitting 
Blue, pink, orange, lay 
ender, or mustard-cajor 
combined with white; of 
blue and 
gray and old-rose are all 
fashionable. 

The sweater that slips 


sand-color ; oF 


over the head and is 
belted in at the waist is 
especially nobby. The 
one shown here ( Fig. 2) 


is known as the 
club style. It 
with 


country- 


is made 


ELSA SCHAPPEL 











Rk 


BARSALOUX 


egg-blue with white 


cuffs, collar, belt, and 
buttons. The pocket, t 

makes this style of 
sweater a special joy to 
little folks The sailor 
collar gives it an un- 


usually smart and dressy 
appearance 
(Jt course desired 
a one-piece slip-over-the- 
head iter 
worn as becomingly by 


the child as by the 


swe: way be 


grown-up, and if a knit- 
ting expert can follow 
the model of Fig. 2, a 


miniature country - clul 


stvle might be worked 
out. Our directions, how 
ever, provide only for 


the aforementioned sizes 


Choose your attractive 
knitting yarns now, 
therefore, and start one 
of these models at once 
for the home wardrobe 
Editor's Note—Di- 
rections for both these 
sweaters will sent 
receipt of ten cents, 


for one onre 
ceipt of fit 





body and 
sleeves in one, 
and is knitted 
rose 
with white 
edges on the 
collar, 

and 
belt. The but 


tons on the 


cuffs, 


ferent color 


combination 


course, be used 
if desired. 
This is one of 
the 

styles 
this season. 


The child’s 


jauntiest 
made 





sweater, in 
jacket style 
(Fig. 1) is 
suitable for 
children from 
Six to eight 
years of age 
It is knitted 
in robin’s- FIG 





STYL! 


cents. Either 
stamps or 
0 rder 
can be used 
4 d d ress 
Helen Thom- 
as, McCall 
Compan 

McCall Build- 
tng, 230-246 
West 37th 
Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
These direc- 
ions can also 
be found with 
other designs, 
both for cro- 
cheting and 
embroider- 


money 





ing m the 
new edition 
of the McCall 
Embroidery 
Book — price 
in United 
States, IS 
cents; by mail, 
25 cents 
Price in Can- 
ada, 20 cents 

by mail, 30 
cents. 
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In summer some stores sell more Bon Ami 
for white shoes than for anything else. 


People have discovered in the soft mineral 
matter of Bon Amia property like that of 
French chalk for absorbing and removing 
stains. Grass stains, for instance, vanish 
from canvas shoes at a touch of Bon Ami. 


Bon Ami does not paint over the dirt; it 
cleans away the dirt and uncovers the 
original white. It restores the newness 
and freshness to the shoes. It does not 
fill up the seams. 


When the original.white is finally actually 
worn off, use the regular shoe whiteners, 


Bon 








but not until you have gotten a clean 
surface with Bon Ami—the combination 
makes an extra-fine job. 


For any kind of white shoes except kid. 
Don't use too much water 


‘*Hasn’t 
scratched — 
yet!’’ 


Made in 
both Cake 
and Powder form 


Ami 


am for white 
~ shoes— 
































O lon, as fashion decrees sleeveless 
downs and sheer fabrics for sleeves, 
the woman of refinement requires 

Delatone to conform modestly to the 
revealment of arms and shoulders. Dela- 
tone is an old and well-known scientific 
preparation, in powder form, for the 


Gn Advertisement for Delatone 


quick, safe and certain removal of hair. 
Beauty specialists recommend Delatone 
for the removal of hair from the face, 


neck and arms. After application of 
Delatone, mixed with a little water, the 
skin is clear, smooth, of natural color, 
and hairless. Druppists sell Delatone, 


or an original one-ounce jar will be 
mailed to your address upon receipt of 
$1.00 by the Sheffield Pharmacal Co., 
Dept. D.R., 339 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, lil. Inthe Dominion of Canada, 
orders and remittances should be sent to 


Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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PUNISHMENT 


By SIDONIE MATZNER GRUENBERG 


Author of “Your Child To-day and To-morrow,” “Sons and Daughters,” etc. 


Sw am! Ll was in all seriousness that one of the mothers 
who had been discussing the training of children 
asked: “What is a good punishment for a child 






i 

1 of six?’ 
That sounds like a real question, and there 

are, no doubt, many mothers, and fathers, too, 

who would hke to have a short, easy answer to 

stow away for possible emergencies as they may arise. 
The best answer to the question is: “There is no 

such thing,” but of course, that is not satisfactory. 


The first need for those who are confronted with the 
temptation to punish—and there are very few of us who 
have not had that temptation—is to take their minds off the 
objectionable conduct and the damage resulting, and to 
consider only the child in his relation to the act. We shall 
find, in most cases, that the child does not foresee the re- 
sults that follow. Often his act does not mean anything at 
all. So much of what young children do is just thought 

less movement, jumping, grasping, pulling, and so 
on. If the little boy comes home with muddy boots 


Before any other answer can be attempted, how- CK > it is because he did not stick to the clean part of 
ever, it is necessary to ask: “What is the punish- (> «) the path, not because he had set his heart on bring 
ment to be good for? Is it to be good for the child ‘iY 7 ing mud into the house. If the little girl has failed 


or for the person who does the 
punishing? Is it to be good for the 
child as he happens to be at this 
moment, or for the child as he is 
likely to become in the course of 
the next dozen years?” 

The idea of punishment comes 
early into the life of every indi- 
vidual, as it came early into the life 
of the race. Moreover, the child’s 
first idea of punishment undergoes 


to carry out your orders when she 
went to the store for you, it was be 
cause her attention was distracted 
by something new or exciting, not 
because she wanted to leave her 
task uncompleted, or because she 
sought to annoy you 


T is, therefore, more important to 

find out why the child does this, 
or fails to do that, than it is to 
scold or to inflict suffering. With 





many important changes later on, 
just as mankind’s ideas have under- 
gone changes. 

Even before he is two years old, 
your baby will strike at the chair 
into which he has bumped in the 
course of his toddling; or he will 
raise his hand threateningly when 
you remove from his reach the glit- 
tering glass bowl that has caught 
his eye. .These actions are the be- 
ginnings of punishment and are 
plainly the beginnings also of re- 
taliation or vengeance. Indeed, to many people there is no 
difference between vengeance and punishment. 

Whether the young child “hits back” from instinct, or 
in imitation of treatment he has received from his elders is 
not very clear. It is sufficiently clear, however, that the 
punishment which the child inflicts upon others has no 
value except perhaps to relieve his feelings. 


T is to be expected that when a parent imposes some 

punishment upon her child, she has in mind a worthy 
purpose. It is disappointing to meet mothers who have not 
a very clear conception in their own minds of the purpose 
of the punishment they may be inflicting. The best that 
many of them have to say for themselves is that punish- 
ment will teach a child not to repeat his offense, or that it 
will warn him to be more careful in the future. 

How effective punishments are ordinarily in teaching 
these lessons every one of us can answer from personal ex- 
periences. We have forgotten how we ourselves learned 
the lessons, but have we not all seen the child who instead 
of learning “Don’t you ever do that again,” learned “Don’t 
you ever get caught doing that again!” 

It does not seem to matter whether we spank the child 
for telling an untruth or whether we deprive him of des- 
sert for carelessly soiling his clothes, the immediate effect 
upon the child is to arouse ill-feeling and antagonism. In 
this state, the child is hardly prepared to be reasonable or 
to think calmly and wisely, or to resolve sympathetically to 
coéperate with the parent’s purpose. He sees in the pun- 
ishment only a form of vengeance. 






babies who are old enough to get 
into mischief, but not old enough to 
understand what we say to them, 


we should, of course, not try to 


GRANDMOTHER'S reason. We must keep their paths 


DAY . . 
as clear as possible of temptations 
It may even be necessary occasion- 
a ally to slap the wrists of such a 


‘ child, just enough to get it through 
his skin that certain conduct is not 
countenanced, But it is possible, to 
a much larger extent than most of 

us realize, to get the child. as he grows older, to take an 
interest in learning to do what is desired of him, or to 
avoid carelessness or habits that are objectionable 

When we take this view of our relation to the child, we 
look upon punishment not as a penalty for wrong-doing 
but as a means for making the child change his disposition 
or attitude. Thus a child is locked into a room, not to 
punish him for being naughty, but to separate him from 
others, to prevent his causing further injury, and to give 
him a chance to think matters over. 

In order to produce the effect of making the child think, 
it is essential that he should see clearly what the punish- 
ment is all about. If there is any evidence of ill-feeling on 
the part of the parent, the child naturally interprets the 
confinement as the older and stronger person’s method of 
penalizing him for the damage he has done. There should, 
therefore, be no sign of anger in connection with any at 
tempt to correct the child’s conduct or habits. To punish 
in anger is only to arouse antagonism and to cultivate 
hatred and resentment. 

We must show our disapproval, of course, but it should 
take the form of grief rather than of anger, for anger al 
ways carries with it the suggestion that we are displeased 
because of the injury caused to us personally. Our disap- 
proval should be directed first of all against the deed, and 
not the consequences, or the child. 

Of coufsé; wrong actions are to be discouraged because 
they produce undesirable consequences, and we should try 
to make the child realize this; but we should not make him 
[Concluded on page 74] 
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Cheerfulness in a Tin 
with a Sifter 7 op PUNISHMENT 





[Continued from page 72] 


“Be good and you'll be happy” —if your If your husband is crotéhety some- 
feet don’t hurt, times (as husbands occasionally are— | 
It’s true, you know, especially in hot weather) get Aim to feel that our chief concern is with thy 
All the wealth and good things in try it, damage that happens to come to us in a 
the world won’t make you cheerfal And if he says it’s too Tadylike, re- particular instance. 
when something Awur‘s. mind him that the soldiers of Uncle Again, in trying to understand how 
If it’s a definite, locatable pain, Sam shake thousands of tins into their |child came to commit a wrong, we must 
you can most generally fix it. But it is shoes to make marching easier. assume that the intentions were right or 
the “fidgets” that you can't exactly Of the hundreds of Talcum Pow- that the child erred because of ignoranc: 
locate, that make you utterly miserable ders on the market, maybe two or We should not identify the fault with the 
in the face of every circumstance, three are as good as Mennen’s. But dak. Tin enelen Bind sn it a oblee 
“Fidgets” more than likely come _ it’s so easy to be sure, Just say “Men- become indifferent ‘to what others think 
from skin irritation somewhere—just nen’s” to. the druggist;.ask him to give cm ea “ie on “a 
of him ts to give him a bad name. There 


pure mechanics, like a dry bearing ina _—you the new large tin. = 
fore, whatever we have to say against 


motor Car . 
ad “ ° ” . - . 
ar r , ’ Smile Powder” somebody called lying, for example, or against careless 
ousing with Mennen’s after your jt and-that’s what it really is. . : : 
bath is as good for you as it is for baby. ness must avoid suggesting that the child 
is a liar, or that he is irretrievably care- 


And it’s as soothing to your dis- niee: Cerhard 3 : 
(chLhianw- ess, 


position as it is to his, 
A° children grow older, they come to 

think of punishment less as a kind of 

| penalty for wrong-doing, less even as a 

| kind of warning or lesson against future 

wrong-doing. They come to understand 

that whatever it is that we do to the cul- 

|prit is done for his own betterment, for 


|his own salvation. It is impossible to 
eK CK i}correct a wrong by means of another 

|wrong. We cannot wash out suffering 
that is past by adding to the suffering of 
Now in the new large-size economical can the sinner. 

~~ If we are earnestly trying to help our 
children to overcome their temptations, to 
help them learn better ways of doing 
things, we must cast aside the old ideas 
of punishment, and we must cast out all 
feelings of personal injury in our dealings 
with them 

We shall then seek to understand, our- 
selves, rather than insist that the children 
understand. We shall lead them to un- 
derstand by our sympathetic interpreta 
tions, by our impulsive praise and blame. 
We shall, no doubt, continue to use pun- 
ishments, though not as penalties. Rather 
we will use privations, or isolations as 
means to stimulate thought, or as means 
to prevent direct opportunity for the 
repetition of the offense. At the same 
—~itime, we should iot deprive a child of 
food, or give him an extra dose of sleep 
by way of punishment for in the one case 
we discredit something that is desirable, 
and in the other case we interfere with 
essential health conditions. 

It is not easy for a grown person to 
change an attitude that has hardened 
with the years; but it may be helpful to 
keep in mind these maxims as the problem 
iof punishment presents itself: Do not 
punish in anger. Consider the motives 
and temptations of the child before the 
consequences of the deed. Condemn the 
deed, and not the child. Make sure that 








ENNEN’S TALCUMS—all with the 

original borated formula that has never 
been bettered—include a variety to satisfy 
every need; Borated, Violet, Sen Yang with 
a delicate Oriental perfume; Flesh Tint and 
Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; and 
the new Talcum for Men, a boon after shav- 
ing, with a neutral color that leaves the face 
free from the pallor of a pure white powder. 
Send 5 cents for a trial can of any one brand, 
or 25 cents for any five. 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 





TRADE MARK 


Laboratories 
826 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 
Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agents for Canada: 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 




























BKVERY woman knows the advantage 
and attraction of well-dressed hair. HUMP 
Hair Pins have solved this problem of the ages. 
Now you can ‘‘do up” your hair beautifully—with 
all-day comfort and saving of time. You'll need only 
one-third as many HUMP Hair Pins to get better re- 
sults, and when your hair is once up, it stays up. 


vi EAUMP bins 


If your dealer can't A boon for busy, active women. They are dainty, strong 
pupply you, send us and flexible. Satin enamel finish. Will not spread or 
is name and 10 cents : 
postage for complete Tust. Nothing to catch or tear the hair. Saves the hair, r hild , alla eictedin ffe 
yy yt ~~ and prevents ‘‘hairpin headaches.” Easyto put in—easy erywhere the ¢ — rere , a 
ages—the lc assort- to takeout. They don’t ‘‘shakeout.” That’s why they're -pHEsessises for which he is reproved. Make sure that 
ent and $e “invisi- ’ ; 7 : 
Sie” an ted fer ve great. They keep every coil ‘and strand in place. reauireme stfor | | the child sees clearly the relation between 
his offense and your punishment. Never 


le ket fo oO 
pa r your 
administer excessive punishment. 













Insist on HUMP 


ee oe HUMP HAIR PIN MFG. CO. 


deal or write hair,” Most 
> todar. weteltas Sol. H. Goldberg, President 1904 Prairie Ave., Chicago can’ eal" aoe 
































By OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Canpiep CHERRIES.—Stone one quart} 
of ripe cherries and cut them in halves. | 
Make a syrup out of one pound of sugar 
and one cupful of water, and cook until 
the drippings from the spoon become 
brittle when dropped into cold water. Re- 
move the boiling mixture to an asbestos 
mat, and stir until it begins to granulate. 
Drop in the cherries, a few at a time, and 
let each supply stay in the hot syrup for 
two minutes before removing them to a 
sieve. Shake the candied fruit gently, and 
dry on a china dish or marble slab in the 
sun, 





STRAWBERRY Cups.—A quickly prepared 
and delicious dish may be made by re- | 
moving the centers of cup cakes, filling 
each with a mixture of chopped straw- 
berries .and almonds, and heaping each 
with a tiny mound of whipped cream. 


AppLe Snow.—Rub a quart of stewed 
apples through a sieve and sweeten with 
one cupful of sugar. Season with nut- 
meg and cinnamon. Beat the whites of 
four eggs very stiff and stir them into a 
half pint of cream. Beat this into the ap- 
ples. Heap the mixture into an aluminum 
baking-dish and put into the oven for five 
minutes. Serve with a coating of whipped 





cream. 

STRAWBERRY Ice Cream.—Mix together 
three pints of thin cream, two boxes of 
hulled, washed strawberries, which have 
stood in sugar one hour, one and three- 
quarters cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls of 
milk, and juice of one lemon. Strain care- 
fully and freeze. 


THE NAMELESS MAN 


[Continued from page 68] 





own friends, and I consider Mr. Barclay 
worthy of my friendship.” 

Impulsively, Barclay raised the little 
hand on his arm and kissed it passionately 

“God bless you!” he murmured. 

“Ethel, Ethel,” Patterson threw out 
his hand beseechingly, “you are totally | 
ignorant of Barclay’s true character. No, | 
you've got to listen to me,” as she drew | 
back, “or, if not to me”—catching sight | 
of Dr. Leonard McLane, who had just | 
stepped inside the drawing-room—“then | 
you must hear Dr. McLane. McLane, 
who is this man?” pointing to Barclay, 
who had grown deadly white. Only Ethel | 
heard Barclay’s sharply drawn breath as | 
he stood tranquilly waiting. 

McLane advanced, bowed to Ethel, 
and then paused in front of the group. 

“Barclay, is it not?” he asked courte- 
ously, and held out his hand. 
McCart’s] i 
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SEASONABLE FRUIT RECEIPTS | 


A New Shoe with a New Charm 


A new shoe—a new name—a new attractiveness in style—a new 
comfort in coolness and graceful flexibility—a new economy worth 
while. These are reasons why you, too, will appreciate the charm of 
this big new American shoe family called 


~ Keds 


Keds have cool tups of the firmest and finest of canvas. 
of rubber, full of grace and spring. 

Keds prove a necessity to the well-dressed woman who values perfect ease 
in all of her outdoor games and sports. ‘They are so comfortable outdoors that 
she also wears them for housework, shopping and leisure dress-up hours. 


‘The soles are made 


Keds, in name, means quality, for behind every pair there is the reputation 
of the largest rubber manufacturer in the world. You will find all that is desir- 
able in materials, workmanship and shapeliness and smart style in any of the three 
grades of Keds, Ask for Keds, according to price and style desired, under these 
names : 


From $1.00 
$1.50 , to 
NA’ up . $1.50 





Keds 


There is style, service and economy in Keds for every member of the family. 


Keds for girls and boys are national favorites. The lines and support of Keds 
conform to little growing feet. ‘There is also great economy in their splendid 
wearing qualities. 


United States Rubber Company 


New York 
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bad complexions. 


foods without bran. 


bran. 


to have it inviting. 


convince you. Try it. 


hide 25 per cent unground bran. 
ent flour with 25 


Both sold in packages only. 


> 





Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine 
per cent bran fla 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 





Omit Bran 
And Your Face Will Tell 


Poor elimination is the cause of 


(157 


It is due to fine foods with too 
little roughage. For instance, wheat 


At least once daily, eat some 
Eat it in flake form to be 
doubly efficient. Eat it in Pettijohn's 


The results of one week will 


Peitijohns 
Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 


ood 
es 


0) 














LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


The Original Worcestershire 


A wonderful aid for making 
food more tasty. Even 
**warmed over’’ dishes made 
temptingly delicious, For 
gravies, steaks, chops, cold 
cuts, eggs, soups and salads. 
100 recipes on handy Kitchen 
Hanger free from 
LEA & PERRINS 


241 West Street New York 
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FOOD FOR THE OLD FOLKS 


By 


Scr fo grandmother eat the same kind 


of food that her little granddaughter 

of ten eats, or that she herself ate 
when she was actively managing a family 
at the age of thirty-five? Decidedly, no! 
People in declining years need to vary their 
diet and select somewhat carefully from 
the foods served at the general family table 


ISOBEL BRANDS 


Another change that comes with years 
is a slowing down of the bodily processes 
Since there is no longer any 
need to build tissue the lungs are 
generally not so stimulated by active ex 
ercise, the blood tends to flow more calmly 
and there is not so much internal energy 
“keep the body going.” This 


themselves. 
since 


expended to 





Cooked Cereal™, 


Orange-Juice 





Weak Coffee 
| 








SUGGESTIVE MENUS FOR OLD AGE 


BREAKFAST LUNCHEON SUPPER 
| 
( « Chicken 
are ream Soup 
Soft Fruit ate Potato 
Fish 


Toast with Butter Ric _— Baked Toast with Butter 
Weak Coffee = Custard 
I | 
apeece Weak Tea 
BREAKFAST LUNCHEON SUPPER | 


Oysters 
Cheese Soufflé 


Omelet . . or Asparagus 
Toast with Butter Stewed Fruit Gelatin Dessert 
Hot Milk Weak Tea or Weak Tea or 
Coffee Coffee 
BREAKFAST LUNCHEON SUPPER 
Bouill Broiled Beef Balls | 
Apple-Sauce M oe , Rice with Green 
| Soft Boiled Egg es Peppers and To 
7 ; with Gravy 
Toast with Butter mato 
Baked Potato Coffee Jell ™ 
real Pudding am Bagg 
Cerea Whipped Cream 


Spinach 


Lamb Chop 
Peas or Squash 








The reason for this is apparent to good 


common-sense. From the years of fifty 
to seventy, let us say, the body goes 
through a distinct period of life. In the 


first place, it has reached full development 
(in contrast to the child or even the adult 
of twenty-five) ; secondly, persons of this 
age usually have “slowed down” in the 
amount of mental, and particularly in the 
amount of physical work they perform 
In the case of women, there has also 
ceased the intermittent excessive demand 
on the system created by child-bearing and 
In both older men and women, 
the emo- 


its cares. 
no matter how energetic they be, 
tional key is pitched lower and life is de- 
void of much of the struggle and high 
tension exacted of persons who are rais- 
ing a family, building a business, or carry- 
ing on the normal activities of youth. 


is the more marked in sedentary life. Of 
course, there are very old men who still 
do the work of hardy seamen, woodcut- 
ters, etc., or who take a great deal of ex- 
ercise in the open air. Some women, 
especially in foreign countries, continue 
to work in the fields, or to carry heavy 
weights until very old; but, generally, the 
amount of physical work done is much 
less, and this slowing down of the internal 
work of the body will depend largely on 


how much active and outdoor exercise is 
taken. 
Now, since there are such marked 


changes in the life of the older person, 

both within the body and outside of it, it 

would be natural to expect that these 

changes affect the kind and amount of 

food eaten. The very first point—that 
[Continued on page 77] 
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FOOD FOR THE OLD FOLKS 
[Continued from page 76] 


the body is no longer growing—tells us at 
once that the quantity of protein should 
be reduced; and particularly that less meat 
should be eaten. It is most unwise to con- 
tinue the same allowance of protein foods 
in the declinging years, because then they 
cannot be used to create new tissue; they 
merely serve to fill the body with an ex- 
cess of waste products, which are often 
the basis of many diseases, such as 
Bright’s disease, heart trouble, and rheu- 
matism, which are more common in mid- 
dle life and the later period than in the 
ears preceding. 





URING this period also, the assimila- 

tive power becomes less. We find we 
can't digest, at fifty, foods which never 
gave us a moment’s annoyance when we 
were young. Ghief of such foods are all 
those in the starchy group—corn-starch, 
rice, potatoes, tapioca, and pastry. The 
reason for this is that the secretions of 
saliva, and the pancreatic juice, which act 
especially on starch cells, are not as active 
in the body of an adult as they are in that 
of a younger person. Let us then eat less 
starch, particularly starch coated with fat 
as in so many kinds of cooking; for fat 
delays digestion, and cannot be taken by 
any person with a slow or sluggish liver. 

For the same reason—that of lack of 
activity—the need for sugar is also les- 
sened. Candy and sweet pastries that 
youth can “gobble up” almost by the 
pound, are not needed and generally not 
relished in quantity by the older adult. 
But since sugar creates heat, and is needed 
for bodily warmth, a small amount must 
be used. It will be found better to take 
this in the form of natural sugar, as in 
honey, and particularly in fruits, both 
fresh and dried. 

“But,”—you may say—“if older per- 
sons are to eat less meat and less carbohy- 
drates, what is left for them?” There are 
still a number of groups of foods remain- 
ing, foremost of them being fruit and the 
watery vegetables. The value of these in 
the diet of the older adult cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly. The acids that the 
fruits contain are exactly what is needed 
to counteract the tendency to acid forma- 
tion in the blood which old age brings. 
And the mineral salts and “bulk” of the 
green vegetables is also what is most 
needed to counteract sluggish tendency, 
and the danger of hardening of the ar- 
teries, which is so frequently present. If 
the alimentary canal can be kept free, if 
the system can be kept unclogged, then 
the body stands a much better chance of 
enduring a greater number of years. To 
be a prey to constipation in this period is 
most dangerous; yet such a condition is 
all too common. It can be avoided by the 
[Concluded on page 78] 





Color in flour is an indication of its character. 


Learn to tell from the color of your flour 
whether it has been bleached or otherwise 
chemically treated. 


The best flour for bread, biscuits, or pastry 
is not chalky-white in color, but a delicate 
creamy-white. 


Learn to know this wholesome flour color. 
You will recognize it in Pillsbury’s Best. The 
beautiful, creamy-white color of Pillsbury’s Best 
flour is natural to good, clean wheat, carefully 
and honestly milled. 


Pillsbury’s Best flour is not bleached. It 
never will be bleached. 


The Flour Question Settled 
“Because 


Pillsbury’s Best” 


Send 10c for a copy of the famous Pillsbury Cook Book. Address Dept. 17 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 






































































whether the water is hard or soft, women 
effective hair cleanser is 


At home or traveling, 
find that the very simplest and most 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


Your hair's natural beauty and waviness is brought out to its best advantage when you 
use Canthrox rhis daintily perfumed hair cleanser has been the favorite for many years 
because it immediately dissolves and removes all dandruff, dirt and excess oil and leaves 
the hair so fluffy it seems much heavier than it is rhe very first shampoo removes m st 
of the dandr uff and after each succeeding shampoo, you find the flakes smal anc fewer 
until they disappear. 


15 Exhilarating Shampoos for 50c at Your Druggist’s 


No good hair wash costs less; none is more easily 
used or works so thoroughly Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot 
water and you have enough shampoo liquid to entirely saturate all your hair instead of 
just the top of the head, as is ordinarily the case. For this reason Canthrox is the one 
Shampoo that loosens and carries away a// the impurities. 


Free Trial Offer 


pleasant, the most simple, in 
periect shampoo Iree to 


This is about three cents a shampoo 


all ways the most 


any address. 


most 
send one 


Canthrox is the 
we will gladly 


To prove that 
effective hair wash 


H.S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 30,214 W. Kinzie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OLD FOLKS 


THE 


FOOD FOR 


free use of green vegetables and fruits 
which will stimulate and move along th« 
packed matter in the alimentary canal. 

Another food that age must not over 
| look is milk. This is a combined proteit 
|and carbohydrate; but it also has its lactic 
and it is this acid that is so valuable 
Sour 





| acid, 
in combating bacteria in the colon 
milk, already into whey and 
casein, is, therefore, the dishes 
which old people should learn to like 

White such as chicken or 
fowl, is excellent. Fish, 
| best proteins, as it is more 
than any other meat protein. 
or non-fat fish is preferable 
with a great deal of fat, as 
mackerel. Another protein 
the highest worth in 
to be unsuitable to 
they have passed middle life, 


separate d 


one oft 


other 
is one of the 


meat, 
too, 
easily digested 

The white 
to the types 
salmon and 
which 1s of 
seems 
when 
as they have 


youth—eggs 


‘persons 





many 


a tendency to deposit waste. Cheese is 
another protein which is unsuitable, ex- 
cept in very small quantities. On the 
other hand, the protein in nuts has gen 
erally been found most adaptable. The 


protein of almonds, peanuts, and walnuts, 
either when eaten raw or used in the form 
of a butter have proved satisfying and di- 
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THE 


RED PLUG 
PREVENTS 


The heel that provides protection, comfort and 
long wear, but has no holes to track mud and dirt 


Ask for the heel with the Red Plug. 
Obdtainable in all sizes--black, white 
or tan. 50c. attached--ali Dealers 
Tally-ho quality, sent for 30c (eleewhere 50c) 
105 Federal Street, Boston. 


—~ 








| celebrities 


| In brief, 


_ 


gestible. 

The use of soups is advisable at this 
time, and will be found one of the best 
ways to give starch as well as protein 
They are also easily assimilated 

In recent interviews with well-known 


who have 
mark, it has been 
for their power of resistance and ability 
for strenuous work at might be 
summed up in the “Temperance 
in eating and all habits of living.” The 
body which is not clogged up with waste 
will have more energy to put 
either mental physical. 

the best advice to those grow- 


passed the seventy- 
found that the reasons 
this age 
words 


prodvcts 
into work, 
ing old is to eat moderately of all foods; 
sparing in the amount of protein; be 
cautious with starches and sugars, cheese, 
rich fish, and eggs; have a bowl of apples 
the table; use other fruits 
vegetables generously; and 
toasted bread, milk in its fer- 
nuts, and natural sweets, a 
daily menus. It is hardly 
avoid stimulants, drink 
your food leis- 


constantly on 
green 
soups, 
form, 
your 

to add: 


and 

make 
mented 
part of 
necessary 


plenty of water, and eat 


urely—for only so shall your days be long 
in the land. 
Editor’s Note—If you are interested 


calories that 
sedentary 


in knowing the number of 
constitute suitable meals for 


: - > - jy -e8 
and active persons, we will send you a 


list of menus with their approximate 
food values, pr vided you send with 
your request a stamped, self-addressed 
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FOR THE BRIDAL PARTY | 


[Continued from page 30] , 


straw, and the top was covered over with 
all kinds of flowers—daisies, forget-me- 
nots, small roses, and mignonette—and 
the handle was gaily ornamented with a 
ny ribbon bow. 

The bride’s mother, a_ picturesque | 
woman with a mass of gray hair, was 
harming in a hat turned up high on the 
left side and at the back, and which sloped 
gracefully down on the right side, giving 
exactly the tilt that the maturer woman 
invariably needs. Two white plumes fur- 
nished the only trimming on this chic 
model, and they were placed at the left 
side of the back, presenting the new line 
which demands height and a backward 
slope. Mrs. Grayson’s hair was carefully 
coiffured, and she wore a glittering rhine- 
stone hair ornament, which greatly ac- 
centuated the smartness of the creation. 
This particular hat was of black, but any 
other color, with plumes to harmonize, 
would be appropriate. And folds of white 
tulle or lace about the throat will make 
the hat infinitely more effective. 

If you are to play a part in a June 
wedding as mother, bridesmaid, flower 
girl, or even the most important role of 
all, you should be able to get your milli- 
nery inspiration from the Grayson wed- 


ding, since its fashion message is dis- 
tinctly the final one of the season. 





Editor's Note—Mrs. Tobey is ready to 
send you dimensions and fuller descrip- 
tion for Fig. 1, directions for making the | 
frame of Fig. 2, fuller description of ar- | 
rangement of veil, Fig. 3, the dimensions | 
for Figs. 4.and 5, and also instructions for | 
making the flowers on the latter. For any | 
of this information, you will simply need | 
to send a stamped self-addressed en-| 
velope. All your other millinery problems, | 
as usual, will receive Mrs. Tobey’s prompt | 


attention. 


[Continued from page 18] 


AMERICAN PAINTING | 


toward bringing American painting to the 
level it boasts to-day. He strove long 
and earnestly, too, that New York City 
should become the art center of the| 
world, and that the aspiring painters of 
America should not have to bury them- 
selves in Munich or some other European 
city in order to learn to paint. And, as 
president of the National Academy of 
Design, vice-president of the American 
Federation of Arts, president of the 
School Art League, president of the Na-| 
tional Society of Mural Painters, one 

| 


the other offices he held in lkeading cr- 
ganizations, both civic and- professional, 
here in America, his influence was wide- | 
spreading. 




















HOW DO YOU EXPECT to 
“WORK LIKE A HORSE” 


—yet treat yourself as an intelligent farmer would 


scorn to treat his plow-horse? Your body demands 


careful attention, like any other finely adjusted piece 
of machinery. It responds just as readily to good 
treatment and suffers just as acutely from neglect. 


Neglect of the bowel function and the habitual use 
of laxative pills and waters frequently result in chronic 
constipation. Drug “‘remedies” for constipation whip 
the bowels into action until eventually the system 
comes to demand the spur of a cathartic before it will 
work at all. For this reason physicians everywhere 
are recommending Nujol—the internal lubricant. 
Nujol, unlike physics or drugs, acts mechanically by 
keeping the intestinal contents soft and so facilitating 
normal movements. 


Nujol being a lubricant, does not gripe or upset the 
system. It is tasteless, and easy to take. 


The Standard Oil Company, (New Jersey) has used its 
world-wide resources in producing Nujol and its reputa- 
tion. is behind the product. 


Nujol is the only remedy for constipation we manu- 
facture. The genuine sold only in pint bottles 
hearing Nujol trade-mark. All bottles filled at our 
Nujol plant, absolutely modern and sanitary. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne Dept. 19 New Jersey 





Please send me booklet on the treatment of constipation 
Write your name and address plainly below 


eee llr ee Stace... 
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Amolin Banishes 
Foot Discomfort 


The next time your feet feel ‘‘all 
tired out,” refresh them in an Amolin 
bath. It will send you about your work 
or pleasure with vigor renewed. Its 
benefits are lasting and healthful. 


Amolin neutralizes bodily odors 
and makes it unnecessary to check 
saben by unnatural and injuri- 
ous methods. Amolin is 
a Personal Deodorant 
and absolutely depend- 
able for every purpose 
claimed for it. It is an 
net “agent Wy powder, 
ef and quickly ap- 
plied and cannot stain. 

Buy Amolin at drug 


and department stores 
in 15¢ and 25c cans. 








Pou \der 


MAT i sept it 


BPO Specie! Tusiet | 
Patras all odors 


Amolin Chemical Co. 
Lodi, N. J. 

















l One of our 
38 styles. 


On Four Weeks’ Trial ial | 


Yes, we'll ship you on free trial a highest grade Genuine Wing 
piano or player- piano direct from our factory all freight pre- 

d Choose any of 88 new styles, Use it and enjoy it —~y te 
weeks; then, if you wish, ship it back at our expen 
money down; no’ ee on arrival; no freight either wa ong 

a Get our amazing direct-from- 

Rock-Bottom Offer oi oe o 
on the superb genuine Wing guaranteed 4 40 years. y 
monthly payments if you prefer not to pay cash. 


FREE we'll.send 136- page book 


Book of Complete Information About Pianos ree, postpaid. 
Also beautiful Art Catalog and particulars of free. shipment. 


Wing & Son, (isis) Dict 20g hew Vers thy NY. | 
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BECOME, 
A NURSE 


E have trained thou | 
of women in 
nes to 


sands 
t} } 


etr wn earn 


10 to §25 a week as nurses 
Send for ‘How I Became 
a Nurse” —248 pages wit! 


Mbetid kesaspeasndees 
Sixteenth Year 

The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 

304 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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sina TO USE THE REFRIGERATOR 


By LULIETTE BRYANT 


XCUSE me, Aunt Jane, the iceman’s 
E here.” 

Though Aunt’ Jane kept steadily 

on with the peas she was shelling, she 


watched while Janet opened the refrigera- 


tor, removed a piece of ice about as large 


|as her two fists, a plate of soft butter, and 


fished several 
newspaper, and 


f milk which had 


a basket of berries, out 
scraps of water-soaked 
hastily wiped up a bit o 
slopped from a pitcher. 

The iceman, who had 
expression of disgusted resignation, 
dumped in a piece of and departed 
Janet tucked a newspaper around the ice, 
squeezed the milk-pitcher back beside it, 
plate 
butter and 
basket of 
berries on top 


waited with an 


ice 


of 


of it, slammed 
the door shut, 
and settled her- 
self beside 
Aunt Jane 
again. 

“T put the 
piece of left- 
over ice in the 
water - pitcher,” 
she said. “Ina 
few minutes, we 
will have a cold 
drink. I know 
they say it isn’t 
right to drink 
melted ice, but I 
never can get 
water cold 
enough by just 


putting the bot 

tle in the re 

frigerator.” 
“Doesn't 


your retrigera- 

tor work well?” asked Aunt Jane gently. 
“They all work the same, don't they? 

Harry’s mother gave us this one, and she 

always buys the best of everything. It has 


a lovely white lining, and it is easy to 
|clean because the waste-pipe lifts out so 
easily, and it is all so nice and smooth 
But somehow my salads never get as 
lcrisp and cold as they should, and the 
butter isn’t real hard, and sometimes the 
cream spoils before morning. It doesn’t 
| waste ice, though; that’s one comfort. I 
get ice only twice a week in ordinary 


weather.’ 
Aunt Jane 
and decided to offer a bit of 
do you wish your re- 
or to save food? 
laughed 
an in- 


smiled down on her favorite 
niece advice. 
“The question is, 
frigerator to save 

“To food, 
Janet, after looking puzzled 
stant. “You always did have such clever 
ways of throwing light on dark subjects. 


ice 
course,” 
for 


save of 





a refrigerator lecture. I'n 
for I can see it i 


give me 


sure you have one 


Please 
me 
your eyes.” 

“May I look at 


nod of 


rator?” A 
crossed the 


“You 


your refrige 
assent, Aunt Jane 
piazza and made a quick inspection 
a splendid refrigerator,” she said 
refrigerator like a sewing 
unless you know 
cannot get 


the 


have 
“but a 
machine, in one respect 
to run it properly, 


is 
how you 
good results. 

“You must grasp this fact first of all 
melting of the ice that produces 
Any which saves the 

coldness of the food-chamber 
with caution.” 


it is the 
the cold 
lessens the 
Newspapers should be used 


device ice 





“Oh, then I 
shouldn't try to 
Save ice- and 
when it is so 
high, too, this 
year!” gasped 
Janet 

“A few days’ 
ex perimenting 
will show you 
just how far 
you can go with 
ice-saving. The 
newspaper 
wrapping is 
effective, but it 
must not be 
used to retard 
the melting be 
yond a certain 
point Now let 
us begin at the 
very beginning 

“In the first 
place, your re- 
trigerator 
should not 
stand onthe 
back porch. On 

foggy mornings and rainy days, the wood 
will gather dampness and swell, Also, the 


constant draft of air causes the ice to melt 
faster than it should. You have 
pantry. Move your 
place it on the side farthest 
2nd keep the pantry 


a large, 
refrigerator in 
from 


cool 
there; 
the window, 
ck mS€ d 


door 


UY a piece of ice large enough to com- 

pletely fill the ice-chamber. Then, each 
day, add enough to replace what is melted, 
so that every twenty-four hours the cham 
Don’t look so shocked 
you will find you really save ice that way 
Don’t you if get the tem 
perature low, and keep it low, you will need 
far less ice than if let the whole 
side of thé refrigerator get warm, as it 
was this mofning, and have to cool it all 
down again?” 

[Concluded on page 81] 


ber is quite full 


see you once 


you 
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HOW TO USE THE 
REFRIGERATOR 


[Continued from page 80] 


“This morning, with the supply of ice 
practically exhausted, you should have re- 
moved every bit of food from the re- 
frigerator, wiped shelves and walls clean, 
and left the doors ajar for the free circu- 
lation of air until the iceman came. When 
he had put the ice in, you should have 
closed the door of the ice-compartment, 
but left the lower door open for a few 
minutes so that the ice would melt rapidly 
and cool the food-chambers very quickly. | 
Then when you replaced the food, it would 
have been chilled almost instantly. 

“Never leave the doors ajar except when 
you wish to air the refrigerator or to start 
the ice melting rapidly. Remember that 
the purpose of the refrigerator is not so 
much to keep cold in as to keep heat out. 

“Of course, you never put anything 
warm in your food compartments, but let 
all food cool as much as it will before 
placing it in the refrigerator. And may 
I ask why you set the butter directly on 
the ice just now?” 

“The butter should be put directly 


der the ice. The air will harden it 
un ber the om . Phe aa wa harden it Meet the Fels-Naptha Blame Maher. 
much faster, and preserve the milk | : “age ; : : d d 
and berries better. You should keep your, | Sympathetic, kindly, she understan $ woman an 
butter in a glass dish with a cover, and| her problems. This month this is her message | 
your milk in covered bottles, and be care- to you: 
ful to arrange your foods so that the air, PP — wa ° 
for instance, does not drop through the | A house 1S just four walls. A home 1S four walls j a 
onions to the milk.” +14?” ; 
Fee eee ds with a strong favor| @ DUilt’round a mother. And the less time a mother 


: 

. ° : 

or odor into the refrigerator. It doesn’t| f/ needs to devote to house cleaning, the more time t 
hold half the things I want it to, anyhow, ) she has for home making.” 








sighed Janet. 

“You could use the space to much bet- | 
t-r advantage if you would buy some 
square-cornered dishes of porcelain ware. 


ET’S consider what working with Fels-Naptha 
soap means to the home: shorter hours and | 


These dishes come in all sizes. You can ff better results, more leisure for things worth while. 
fit them in — = a will tales _ | It makes an eight-hour day of the new kind equal | 
ee ES ee eee ee ere to a ten- or twelve-hour day of the old kind—the | 


two round plates will take three larger) 
square ones. Get your refrigerator dishes | 
of good depth, too. They hold more and i 


kind that goes with hard scrubbing and rubbing, § ) ; 
where muscles do so much of the work. | 


there is less danger of slopping when the| @ Fels-Naptha now takes the place of muscle in a million house- 
contents are soft. | holds. It will help you, too. 
. . Jt ~ Tr 
“I was glad to see that your ice is| & Suds from Fels-Naptha soap are white. They keep white 
washed before it is brought in. The} J clothes white. This isa white goods summer—that should 


mean a Fels-Naptha summer. 
Fels & Co., Philadelphia 


efficiency of many refrigerators is im- | 
paired by the pipes becoming clogged with 
particles of sawdust or slime. Be sure 

every ning that the pipes are clear < , 

the Aerssgronits Be pets ‘agen o | Try the Fels-Naptha Way Once— 
internal bath of strong soda-water weekly | and It’s Your Way All the Time 


will keep the pipes sweet. 


“By using the ice compartment for Wash white dresses at home 


nothing but ice you are always ready for this way: Wet the garment: more <a 
the iceman, and the door need be open’ i rub Fels-Naptha soap on it. te 
only an instant while he slips the new, M Roll it up and let it at / 
piece in. This helps the long-suffering soak thirty minutes in cool 
iceman and prevents filling the refrigera- | or warm water. Rinse: 
tor with warm air. I think that finishes| rinse thoroughly. That’s all. ’ 
my little lecture.” if t 

“I’m so glad you were here when the! ‘ 
iceman came!” Janet declared, gratefully. \ 






Remember: 
Red and Green 
Wrapper 
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Only the Rubens shirt satisfies 
Mothers who insist on the best for 
their babies—the coat-shaped Rubens, 
perfect fitting and perfectly finished— 
the buttonless Rubens, lapping over 
chest and stomach. 

These particular Mothers realize what this 
perfect design means in both health and 
comfort. How it prevents dangerous summer 
colds, and makes dressing easy. 

They appreciate the wide range in materials 
and prices. Rubens Shirts are made in styles : . 
that suit every pocket book. Prices from 25 2-Button Union Suits 

For children from 2 to 10 
years. Made in cotton, merino 
and ¥% wool. Prices $1.00 up. 





cents up. 
Sizes for every age from birth—in cotton, 
merino, all wool, in silk and silk and wool. 
We sell direct where there are no dealers. RUBENS & MARBLE, INC. 


Write for pictures and list of styles and prices. 2 No. Market St. Chicago 


Be Sure 








All Over the House 


From attic to laundry, every room bas one or more needs for 3-in-One 
Try it for cleaning and polishing the furniture, piano and woodwork 
—for making dustiess dust-cloths and polish mops—for oiling the 
sewing machine, washing machine, door hinges and locks, 
tools—for preventing rust and tarnish on bathroom fix 

tures, gas stove, metal-work all over the bouse 


3-in-One 


isthe universal bousebold oil. Has a wonderful variety 
of uses that you ought to know about Scid at a!! stores 
—in 10c, 25cand $0c bottles and in 25c Handy Oil 
Cans. The 50c size is most economical 
—Generous sample of 3-in-One Oil 
Dictionary of Uses—both free 


Three-in-One Oil Company 
42 DW. Broadway, New York 
















in a few minutes without heat. 
Guaranteed not to injure the hair 
in any way. Far superior 
to kid or any other 


Lis 
Sus curlers. 
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LaTest 
STYLES oF 
WAIRORESS. | 
EASILY DONE 

aT HOME 





Makes Dressing a Snap' |~ 

TASHING can’t rust 
W K oh-i-noors lroning | 
doesn't crush them No 


war 4 ew 
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Every curler 
electrified, imparting 
strength to the hair. Fifty 
million in daily use. Guaran- 
teed unbreakable. Also manu- 
facturers of West Stocking Shield, 
4 for 10 cts. 

Ask your dealer, or send us his name with 
money or stamps. 


“£ ' . " , 4 
= n, Warsaw, Paris co WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER COMPANY 
Vienna, Lond =e 135 Columbia Ave Phila 














Be A Nurse, | 


Earn $15 to $25 per week 
Thousands are taking up this congenia! 


Send 10c. for a big 10c. worth of Pins reapected vocation. Offers unuseel ox 

. " cial advantages. Excellentincome. Any 
and a dainty Pin-Tray as well. woman of 18 of over can learn under | 
our simple, perfected system 

Waterbury, ME 

Our system founded 1902 is endorsed by 
Conn, leading physicians. Dr. Perkins. the f ler 
will personally instruct you, assures th 








training yet saves a lot of time Low tu 
small monthly payments. Send for 32 lesson | 
ages and large illustrated catalog today 


LL FREE upon request rite now 
CHICAGO séHoot OF NURSING, Fist. 1% 
116-K Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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RED HEELS 


The gentleman in the roadster took 
instant charge of the situation, exhibiting 
certain badges and papers which produced 
calming effects upon the unhappy carter 
\ hasty examination of Beppo led to the 

}conclusion that the slothful steed had de- 
| ceived his master by concealing from his 
[kind eyes certain weaknesses unfitting 
him for service. The gentleman ap- 
proached Priscilla with an engaging smile. 
| “If you would walk a few paces down the 
road and look away for a moment.” 

She obeyed with unquestioning prompti- 
tude, her knees a trifle unsteady, her 
|heart thumping painfully in her throat 
|Even at the echoing shot, she did not 
turn, but waited until the voice was very 
close to her. 

“Now, since I have had to impress 
| your carriage into service, you will per- 
mit me to offer you safe conduct to your 
hotel? The lover of animals has gone with 
your driver to recount the misdeeds of 
the late equine to a magistrate.” 

It was not until later that Priscilla 
|} wondered why the dispenser of justice 
| had not himself taken charge of the car- 
|ter, leaving her to finish her drive. At 
the moment, she was making mental note 
of the fact that some Spaniards have 
lelectric blue eyes and satiny—no, patent- 
|leather hair, and speak English with an 
| English accent. 

| He was sincerely concerned that her 
| first drive in this lovely country had dis- 
closed to her so unlovely a specimen of 
his countrymen, and rejoiced at the broad- 
mindedness which led her to suspend 
judgment on the race as a whole. Later 
in the day he would give himself the 
pleasure of calling to inquire how she did 
|after the unpleasant episode of the morn- 
ing. During this later call, he ventured 
to suggest that she would keenly enjoy 
La Plata as a stopping-place, its quiet 
charm, he felt sure, being more to her 
taste than the carnival spirit of Buenos 
Avres. If she cared for quaint old Span- 
ish gardens, his own, one of the oldest, 
would repay a visit. Then, before the 
training of the aunts and the finishing of 
the Misses Cabots could speak, he had 
added, calmly, “I have sent for an aunt.” 
(Quite as he would have sent for a cata- 


logue—or a stenographer!) “She will ar- 
. * 


|rive from Lima on Tuesday and will call 


upon you that afternoon at your hotel 
Then, Wednesday, you will drink tea with 


us in our garden, at four?” 


La Plata [wrote Priscilla s even lovelier 
tha Buenos Aires, Uncle Peter There are 
liffs, and creamy-pink villas with gorgeous 


I rple vines running over them, and little 
twisted streets, and no one looks hurried, or wor 
ried, or cross. The Spaniards are not in the least 
irresponsible—not at all the way the Italians 
re, Uncle Peter They take the keenest in 
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RED HEELS 


[Continued from page 82] 


terest in the welfare of this home of their adop 
tion, and civic re 
sponsibility animals 
And, oh, the gardens! 
with her 


have the sense of 


even to 


deepest 
looking out for 
There 


is a lady visiting 


who has a 


here, stopping nephew, 

wonderful old villa in the midst of the oldest 
garden in the town, and I have tea with them 
there very ofter !Then, quite abruptly, she 
dded.] Do you know, Uncle Peter, that I’ve 


} 


discovered that i 
all dissolute and bent on seek 


noblemen—Spanish counts, 


nd so on—aren'’t 


g Americar eiresses; there are others 


1 
|* the garden, Aunt Mercedes. 
a voluminous lady in rustling silk and 
hand-run black lace, with a slight, not un- 
becoming mustache, addressed her nephew 
peevishly in her own tongue, as he set off 
to fetch Priscilla to the tea-drinking. “For 
the love of all the saints, make an end of 
it to-day!” she implored him. “I call upon 
the gods to witness that I have 
doubled my rheumatism in your damp, 
draughty garden, and my old bones shriek 
for home! Now I must hear my Christ- 


Sejfior’s 


good 


mas mass mumbled by a strange priest. | 


Her nephew dropped a kiss on her cap. 
“To-night, as we _ return from the 
churches, | promise you!” 

“See that you do, then!” 
bled crossly, pulling up her 
shall presently ask her, myself, and have 
done with my exile.” 

\n hour later, in the soft twilight, he 
took leave of Priscilla in the shadowy 
courtyard of her hotel. “At ten, then 
we will come for you, to go to the ser- 
the saint, and I, the 
devotion 
family | 


She grum- 
shaw! “" 


vices, Aunt Mercedes, 
sinner! It is my one 
* * * to the church. In my 


day of 


am the lost sheep.” 
“Because they do not understand, as 
you do, ‘the worship of God through the 


service of man!’ While they mutter long 
prayers, you are pulling down dreadful 
tenements! I think that is religion!” His 
champion flushed in his defense. 


He held the hand more closely, and 
drew her back from the “What 
does the D. stand for—hbeside Dainty, and 
Dauntless, and Delightful, and Demure 
and Dear * * and Dearest?” 

“Diana,” Miss faintly 
“It was my mother’s name.” 

“Diana! Of 
guessed that first day, when | found you 
ready to charge the carter with your 
parasol, and just now, when you did hat- 
tle for me, against my godly kin! * * * 
Diana, mia, my great-grandmother was a 
Virginian * * * Will you 

Sut a group of laughing tourists came 
by, and Priscilla wrenched her hand away 
and fled. Up-stairs, down the long hall, 
into her room, the door locked—only then 
did she pause, her palms pressed te her 
flaming cheeks, her heart racing. 

What was she doing? 
* * * “DPiana,mia” * 


door. 


said Brewster 


course! I might have 


done? 


Continued on page 84] 


What had she | 


* *) 











Remem ber 


that Nestles 
is MILK! 





NESTLE’S is pure fresh cows’ milk 


modified and reduced to a 


powder. 


NESTLE’S is modified milk with every- 


thing your baby needs added 


and with all germ danger banished. 


, . . 
NESTLE’S next to mother’s is the safest and best milk for 


your baby. 


fr . . 
NESTLE’S needs but the addition of water and boiling to 


prepare. 


need it. 


4 . 
'NESTLE’S comes to you in air-tight tins, to use as you 


Of course you, as a wise mother, know that your baby 


should be nursed as long as possible. 


You know, if you can- 


not nurse your baby you must give him something so near 
mother’s milk that his little stomach won't feel any shock of 


change. Give him 


Nestlé’s Food 


A complete milk food—not a milk modifier 


You know that cows’ milk alone is no 


substitute for mother’s milk You know 
how hard it is to get cows’ milk clean and 
pure —how hard it is to make sure that the 


dairy is clean—that the cows are healthy 

that no germs or dust get into the milk on 
its long way from the cow to you. You 
know how hard it is to get the milk fresh 
, and think that 


there are no germs of disease in the milk 


enoug even when you 
even then, itis hard to digest because of 


the curd —that hard rubber-like curd. 


You know, too, that Nestlé’s has been used 
by millions of mothers for half a century 
mothers all over the world, but who have this 
one tie in common — that their babies grow 
strong on Nestlée’s Food 


Nestid’s Food has in it pure cows’ milk, 
baked wheat flour, wheat malt and cane 
sugar. It gives your baby fat to keep him 


NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY /”: 
231 Broadway, New York / 
74 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


Send coupon to the nearest of 


ic 


e 


for a big sample can, 


you how to ta 


warm, proteids to give him strength, carbo 


hydrates to give him energy 


nearest thing to mother’s 
and scientists have made 


it is packed in 


Nestlé’s is the 
milk that doctor 
Reduced to a dry powder 
air-tight tins and keeps for all time, just as 
sweet and pure as the day it left the labora- 


tory—always ready to build a happy, 
healthy baby 
Join the millions of mothers. Give your 


baby this simple food, mod hed by doctors, 
free from germs, 
¢ 


planned by scientists, 


easy to digest 7 
Send this coupon without money Fa 
and 90-fage 7 
pectalists t lian, 7 
Re cave Tf McCal-6-17 


book by baby 
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The Talc of a Hundred Uses 


Yourchance to try this exce! 
lent lTalcum Powder during the 


Week Beginning May 21st 
National Air-Float Week 


You can pick out quickly the 
stores which carry Air-Fioat 
because they'll have 
it on display all week, 
Assorted Odors: 
Rose, Wistaria, Cory- 
lopsis, Lilac, Violet 
Also Borated, Baby 
Tale and Flesh Tint 
Handsome Pound 
Can 2c. 
At Your Dealer's 


Talcum Puff Co. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 




















When Baby’s Teething 


Educator 
Food 
Teething 
Rings 





Area 
Pulverized ccoreals, honey sweetened and 
baked hard. so that just a little is obtained 
at a time, as the ring is moistened by the 
saliva. Baby just loves it. Baby knows. 


SOOTHES—FEEDS—QUIETS 


At Druggists or Grocers— 
or Two Tins postpaid for 50c 


Johnson Educator Food Co. 
50 Educator Buliding, Boston 





EDUCATOR 


CRACKERS 














Baby Wont Cry 


in a Rocka- Bye 


ARBY does not have to be watched or 
amused if he has a Rock-a-Bye-Baby 
Swing He amuses himee! awa: 

from dirt, out of draughts. He can't fall 

out and the Swing can't break or wear out. 


The Rock-a- Bye is Strong 


and durable. Has etee! frame, reinforced 
hangers and heavy, washable duck basket. 
Can be hung anywhere: easily moved from 
piace to place No home wit is baby in 
it should be without a Roc 
















COSTS ONLY ‘$1.00 


(> 


Shipped Anywhere. Postage Paid 
Send cash or money order for a 
Rock < Bye creme today Money 
back if you and baby are not 

\. delighted Catalogue FREE. 
- PERFECTION MFG. CO., 


2707 N. Leffingwell Ave., 








~~, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Satisfactory Terms 
} To DEALERS 
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Birth Announcements 
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| forgive 


| course, I 
|cedes and I go alone to the services. 


| clothing 





2edoz. Writefor | 
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Priscilla D. Brewster of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, grounded on Plymouth Rock, 
reared by Amelia and Bertha there on 
that “stern and rock-bound coast,” tracing | 
her lineage back to the Mayflower’s land- | 
ing! She flung herself upon the little | 
desk and penned a trembling line: “I can- | 
not go to the services. I must go away | 
in the morning. You will understand and | 


me.” No sooner had it gone than 
threw herself into a frenzy of pack- 

Everything was tumbled out of the 
reigned. She furi- 
clumsily; she made 
hour came and went. 


she 
ing. 
trunk; 
ously, 
The dinner 
a page 
her knees, 

“Of 


chaos packed 


no headway. | 
When | 
brought a note, she was still on 
her cheeks scorching. 

understand, and of 
“Aunt Mer- 
You 


your train in 
and Merry 


course, | 
forgive,” she read. 
you over to 
Good night, 


will let us take 
the morning? 
Christmas ! 
She read it over and over, 
the little heaps of neatly folded 
She felt, suddenly, very tired 
She laid in the last things, and closed the 
trunk. She made her hair smooth, threw | 
a soft scarf about her shoulders, and went 


on the floor 


beside 


out onto her tiny stone balcony. The 
scent of orange and lime came up to her 
through the soft darkness, and every- 
where, close by and afar off, bells were 
ringing. “Aunt Mercedes and I go alone 
to the services,”—he would be gone * * * 
she would have one last look at the en 


chanted garden, a stolen hour beside the 
little tinkling fountain, beneath the dark 
She turned, swift as her resolve, 
A splash of white 


cypresses. 
and re-entered the room. 
behind the trunk caught her eve. 
parcel, forgotten all these weeks, 
tumbled into prominence in the wild rush | 
of packing. For moment, looked | 
at it, considering; then, seating herself, | 
she pulled off her oxfords and thrust het 
feet into the impudent slippers. She took 
step or two, looking back 
and the red heels shone 
bright. “Gipsy, 
Christmas 


Gipsy’s 
had | 


a she 


an unfamiliar 
over her shoulder, 
up at her, mocking and 
dear, I'll they’re 
present! I need one! 

In the Sefior’s garden it was very dark 
The bells had died away, now, 


pretend a 


* * * 


and still. 


and a faint little breeze in the trees about 
her sounded like a whisper. In a week 
she would be perfecting her Spanish, in a 


the 
* 


boarding-place, paying 
days of dancing. * 

One day would look, 

Uncle Peter, at the pictures 
Aires and its environs in the old atlas, | 
would tell him it was all quite 
* what they had dreamed. | 
one day, by and by, she would be 
somewhere, like Aunt Amelia, and 


pinched little 


piper for ° 


these 


she again, with 


of Buenos 


she 
* 


and 
true 
And 


living, 


* 





McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


TREO 
ELASTIC 
GIRDLE 


The Corset Without Laces 


Mee entirely of porous 
+ woven surgical elastic 
web, which ‘gives’’ freely to 
every movement of the body, 
yet firmly holds the figure. 
It lends grace with absolute 
comfort at all times Our 
patented methods of construc- 
tion, and character of material 
used, make it equally desir- 
able for street, dan g. even- 
ing or sport wear and make 
unnecessary use of corset 
laces. In short and 
lengths, white and ! 
Retail $2.50 to $7 

Refuse all substitutes 
insist on the Genuine Treo 
Girdle. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write for 
Free Illustrated Booklet 


Tree Co., 160 W Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


nada: Elsman & Co., Toronto 





KEEP SWEET 
with 


AN EFFECTIVE 
HARMLESS DEODORANT 


7. use of EVERSWEET, a dainty 
white odorless cream, will destroy 
odors caused by perspiration. 
A little Eversweet applied to any part 
the body gives relief 


Pvice 25c and 50c a jar 
rent 


n receipt of 


1 drug stores or by ma 
EVERSWEET co. 


Dept. M 


1 depart 


bs nple sent « n st 


62 Ciitt St. N. VY. City 








Nadine 


Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Only) 


\ 





Pe 





= 


! Keeps The Complexion | 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. | 


< 


_— 


Nadine is pure and harm- 
jess. Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations. | 
A million delighted users prove its value. | 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
50c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept. M. | 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. | 



















1 0 10 Days Free Trial 


lay on the violin of your choice—and test it for 10 days 
efore you decide to buy. Send it back at our .oaaee 
or pay for it at the rate of only a few cents a 


Rare old Wes - ply 
VisinCire WURKIZER 
cular Free foe years of astrument makmg Gort. 


‘The products of the leading violin makers o ~ -ah world 
are yours to choose from. See special circular. 
for Special Circular. No obligations 
Write Today Get full particulars of our ‘ er and 
handsome illustrations of superb instruments. Write now. 
The Rudolph Wurtitzer Company, Dept. 4-288 
“hicago BE. 4th S incinnati, O 
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RED HEELS 


[Continued from page 8&4] 


Aunt Bertha. 
thin scarf about her. Just a moment now, 
in her enchanted garden, storing up its 
nagic in her heart. From. a deep shadow, 
close beside her, came the low, poignant 
call of a bird, and a sudden puff of air 
brought her the perfume of the orange 
with almost dizzying 
Suddenly, a step crunched on the gravel 


flowers sweetness. 


She shivered and drew her | 


walk; a tiny point of light glowed on a| 


level with her eves. 
to flee. A startled word in Spanish, then, 
“Diana, mia! 


Miss Brewster turned | 


Down the dim path Priscilla ran, but a 
frivolous slipper turned on a pebble, cast- | 


ing her, full length, upon the path. When 
he lifted her, she was tearful with mirth. 
“Oh, dear.” she sobbed, “it's just what 
she said! 
And so. whene’er 
In these you trip, 
Remember Gip 


When he carried her to a bench, she 
told him the story, and he laughed happily. 
“Is she dark or fair, this Gipsy child? 
Dark? Then it shall be corals! You will 
give me the address to-morrow.” 





“But, why—” Priscilla strove earnest- 
ly to free herself. “Why do you wish to 
send corals to Gipsy ?” 

“Because she has given you back to| 


me, \/uy querida, mia’ What,” as the em- | | 
phasis of her struggle left no doubt, “did | 


you not mean, when you came to. my gar | 
den—” 
| 


“Oh, said Mass Brewster, unhappily, 
“IT am so terribly sorry! I thought you | 
would be at the services!” | 

“I had nothing to sing praises for!” | 

“I just wanted one more hour in this | 
heavenly place!” 


“When I am begging you to spend all} 
your hours here!” 

“You don’t understand; it isn’t that I} 
don’t ° ° . that | couldn't 
care * * * but you’rea foreigner!” 

“Ah!” 

“And we've always been 
centuries! My family—my aunts 
be horrified! My mother came here when 
she was three—but she’s American 


¥ ~ % 


Americans 
would 


“I see.” He held her more closely. 
“I quite understand. I must let you go, 
then ?” 


“Please !” 
He mused gravely, his cheek against 


her hair. “It is that you are so intensely 
American * * * 
“Yes.” 


“* * * that the thought of a for- 
eign alliance is intolerable to you.” 

“Well—” 

“That you shudder at the thought of 
pitching your tent in South America.” 

“And yet, after all,”—he lifted her 
fingers to his lips—“there is something to 


[Conciuded on page 86} 
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nursing. 
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If You Had Twins— 
and a Million Dollars 


you could not get a defte? 
bottle the Hygeia, in- 
vented by a physician who 


than 


nearly lost his own precious 
baby through the unsanitary, 
old-fashioned narrow-necked 
nurser. 

lor more than 20 years, the Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle has been used by hun- 
dreds of thousands of thinking mothers 
who realize that baby ills are directly 
traceable to a nursing bottle that is not 
Surge ally clean. 


Slygeia 


Nursing Bottle 





A bottle with any neck at all is dangerous. Water 
cannot circulate through it freely. 
The Hygeia on the other hand is 
Hygeia’s broad, yielding breast is nearest mother’ 
Weaning is easier, nursing more natural Non 
collapsible, yet can be turned inside out for cleaning 
Druggists Everywhere Sell Hygeia 
The name Hygeia is on the package, on the bottle, on the 
Ask for the Hygeia by name and see that you ge 
-not a substitute. Th 
for your baby. 
THE HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CoO., INC. 
1412 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


as easily cleaned as a 


e BEST is none too good 
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_ The Simplest ~ 
Way 
_ to End a Corn a 


ECIDE now to mas- 


Bed ter your corn for- || 
ever, Let today’s ~~ 

i corn be the last. Blue-jay ~~ 
will free you from the “4 
most painful corn. Apply 7 


| one of these soothing plas- 
+ ters tonight. Pain ends. 
| In 48 hours the corn dis- 
appears. Only Blue-jay 
gives this insurance. Par- 
ing is temporary. Harsh 
liquids are dangerous. 
Millions of corns are ended the 
Blue-jay way. Most corns re- 
quire but one application. An 
occasional stubborn one, two 
orthree. Try the gentle, sim- 
ple Blue-jay way tonight. You 
will never be the victim of 
corns again. 
A BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 








cor 


SRR 


Blue-jay © 


Stops Pain—EndsCorns © 


15¢ and Bia ct Boag sts ae 
Also Blue-jay B Taser § a 





ABSIAC 


Fac E Po WDER 
Says the Leading. Druggist 


“We have a steady demand for LABLACHE from 


Hk 





our best customers. It is very popular, 
fine complexion —improves a poor one, 
tily perfumed, delightfully 
smooth and adheri: 2—= 
makes friends and keeps 
them. It’s a pleas- 
ure to handle it,” 


Retuse Substitutes 


protects a 
Is dain- 













They may be dan 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cre SOc 
a box of druggists or 
by ‘ Over two 

l x sold 
annually Send 100, 
for a sample box, 

BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfamers, Dept. F 
1235 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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us down here. are cer- 


| RED HEEL 
| 


be said for There 
tain buildings in Buenos Aires, or Monte 
compare not unfavorably 
- = * And did it 
steamer, that 
imposing 





which 
the Library 
not strike 
| Rio de Janeiro quite 
piece of geography as Plymouth Rock?” 
“But | 

“But you, 
your 


heel 


| video, 
with 
the 


you, from 


1S as a 


though you deny 
your 
my arms? 
chastened 
will, It 
together, 
to | 


Diana, mia 
Puritan 
given 
spoke 
wish 
would 
ancient 


has not 
you to 


with 


= in soul, 
| French 
However,” he a 
my 
sit 


garden, 


resignation, “your 1S 


| 


| was my hope that we 


we two, here in my 








dream the good deeds we would do for 
~y people. With you here”’—Miss Brew- 
|ster wondered if a quite _ heart 
| could beat so wildly “__T think I could 

ive slain many dragons, seen 
be eg Dear '—But | will do my best 
|—alone. And now, it is to part? | think | 
you will not deny me a siMall boon, the 
| while you refuse me the great? I claim 
jat least the consolation of saying fare 
well in my own way * * *” 

Suddenly, exultantly, loud and clear in 
La Plata, the Christmas chimes were 
ringing. 
| Miss Amelia dropped a cup that had 
heen her grandmother’s, and Benjamin 
| Franklin sprang from her cushion with 
| distended pupils and plumy tail. “Pris- 
;cilla,” she gasped, regarding her sister 


and brother with eyes aghast across the 
letter hand, “Priscilla Brew- 
ster’s going to marry a Spaniard!” 


open in her 


| PRIZE ANNOUNCEMENT 
Balanced Meal Contest 


OW ine 


the 
anced 
lowing winners 
First of 
Kent, Washington Second 
Minnie Karn, Oakland, California. Five 
1$5 prizes to M. E. Voris, Schenectady, N. 
Y.; Lelia McGuire, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. 
Harry Urbana, Ohio: Mrs. Leo 
Levinger, Ky.; and Yetta Sha- 
piro, I 


we announce 


“Bal 
fol- 


great pleasure 
award of prizes for 
Meal” contest to 


our 
the 


Master s, 
of 


prize $15, Bessie 


prize $10, 


Grimes, 
Paducah, 
N. J. 
In each case, judgec 
merits of the manuscripts sent in 
on the basis of economy and proper 
of food elements. Although 
nounced in that three fi 
dollar prizes would be awarded, we found 
it so difficult to discriminate between 
excellent menus in our third-prize rank 
that we have made an additional award 
of two dollar prizes. Miss Masters’ 
prize-winning menus will be published 


*assaic, 
1 the 
solely 
bal- 


an- 


we have 


ance we 


January only ve 


hve 


five 


four July number 
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‘Hair under the arms is a 
needless annoyance. You can 
remove it in the most agreeable, 
'““womanly’”’ way by using El 


|Rado,asanitary,colorless lotion. 


El Rado is easily applied to the 
face, neck or arms, with a piece 
of absorbent cotton. Entirely 
harmless, and does not stimulate 
or coarsen later hair growth. 


Ask for (fs at any toilet goods | 


counter. Two sizes, 50c and 
o .00. Money-back guarantee. 
If vou prefer, we will All yvour order by : 
mail, ce write enclosing stamps or coi { 


co. 21 E. 28th St., N. Y. 
312 St. Urbain, Montreal 


PILGRIM MFG. 


Canadian Office 


\HAIR APPROVAL 


Send No Money—Special 
Limited Offer i's Switcher. ¢ ariny = = 


Transformations, Wigs (Lad 
yet. 8), sent on approval. Low » guioes. 
jo pay unless satisfied 
Special switches of superior quality 
rmanent. wavy, human 
ir (straight if preferred). 
Bie $3-2 .45 $| 24 in 38 
2 Po 
Othe re fob to $6 
All Round ce a 
naturally curly at 97 
Others up to $2 
Triple Suitch, as vast ated, 3. 
long sample of order. 
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Bead’ 
Women! Hair and Beaty Books 


Contain newest, petentifig Pe 


ns. Show latest —_ Pye av 
Extremely interesting -- ! 
PARIS Pasinon co. 
. 46, 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chic 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants 
wn Wor Operating 19 Years 


EB yi reer int 


| 
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Bring Out the Hidden — | 


Bene: the soiled, discolored, faded or aged com- 
plexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized Wax grad- 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 
vealing the young, fresh, beautiful skin undergeath. ’ 
Used by refined women who prefer complexions of true 
naturainess. Have you fried it? 

Mercolized Wax !2.°°s 


ounce package, with direc 
tions for use, sold by all druggists 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
Imake myself hear,aft wedge deat for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and n night 
They are perfectly comfort 
able. No one sees them. Write 
i a true 



















me and I will tell y« 
story, how I got deaf and how 


I make you hear. Acidress 





Medicated Ear Drum 
Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
13 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 

















PLANNING THE HOME 
BEAUTIFUL 


[Continued from page 17] 


communities where there are but few mid- 
dlemen, communicate directly with the 
sources of supply 

When planning a new home, or re- 
modeling and refurnishing an old one, the 
first question to be considered is: What 
is to be the real meaning of my home? 
To what interests in my life must it 
minister first? If home means to you a 
retreat where you can hide from the 
world and enjoy your family and friends, 
it should be planned with this end in view. 
If society claims a large part of your at 
tention, and you entertain frequently, 
your home should be adequate and appro- 
priate for that purpose. In a word, make 
your home a place where you can live, to 
the fullest, the life that seems most worth 
while to you 

When deciding upon the interior deco- 
ration and furnishing of your house, every 
detail, no matter how seemingly insignif- 
cant, should be considered with regard to 
its relation to the whole. For example, 
one must decide, in a general way, on a 
color scheme for each floor, this general 
scheme to be finally worked out in detail 
through the trim, wall, and floor cover- 
ings, hangings. and furniture used in each 
room. 

The skeleton of a room, with its win- 
dow-eyes and door-mouths, its walls and 
ceiling, flat, or ribbed with beams and 
panels, is an important factor in its deco- 
ration. The finishing of this woodwork, 
technically known as “trim,” either sup- 
plies the color key-note for the furnish- 
ings, or forms a background that permits 
h-oad choice of colors and materials 

As color has a definite effect upon 
temperament, because of its influence 
upon the nervous system, its selection is 
most important. It is as potent as music 
in generating moods and = expressing 
spiritualities. By its magical power, one 
may transform a forceful, masculine room 
into the daintiest feminine apartment im- 
aginable, or plunge a cheerful room into 
sepulchral gloom. Beware, therefore, when 
you choose color ! 

Colors for decorative backgrounds 
should be suggestive rather than assertive. 
White, cream, old-ivory, French gray, 
silver-gray, tan, buff, brown, and soft 
shades of green and yellow are all good 
and may be depended upon to live in peace 
and harmony with furniture and hang- 
ings. If the lighter colors are preferred, 
paint must be used. Because of its beau- 
tiful, flat surface, many people prefer it 
to stain, which depends for most of its 
beauty upon the grain of the wood. Paint is 
the most satisfactory, and, in some cases, 
the only possible finish for “ trim” in old 
houses, especially if the wood has been 
marred or is not especially good. Close, 

| Continued on page 88) 














“You can’t scare me!” 


Gold Dust dissolves the grease 


I am only a plain little woman, | know— 
and you are the big old dishpan. 

Youtry to tie me down three times a day— 
but I know how to make short work of you. 

First, | scrape all the dishesand stack them. 

Next, I try to have the water good and hot—but 
even if it’s lukewarm I don’t have to worry. 

Then I stir in a tablespoonful of Gold Dust. 
Now I am ready for the washing. 

My Gold Dust takes right hold of the grease and 
the grease fairly slips off the dishes. The rest is 
easy. My dishes dry quicker because they are 
cleaner. With my Gold Dust I always feel pre- 
pared—it does just what I expect of it. No, 
friends, the dishpan doesn’t scare me! 

Suppose you order a package of Gold Dust from 
your grocer and see how much dishwashing time it 
saves for you. If you wish Gold Dust results, be sure 
it is actually Gold Dust. 5c and larger packages. 


GOLD DUST 


The Busy Cleaner 


Gold Dust is a saponaceous powder with 





unusual cleansing properties. As Gold Dust 





|) 


contains no gritty substance, it dissolves 
, »”/ 
oe 


a 
thoroughly in either hot or cold water. Ore 
(THE WK” FAIR BANK company) 

mupeneees Let the GOLD DUST 

[WINS do your work 


























an 
Scrubbing 


RDER a can of Sani- 

Flush and forget about 
dipping water and scrubbing. 

Sprinkle a little 


Sani-Flush 9 


in the toilet bowl every two or 
three days and the bow! will 
always be snowy white, odor- 
less and sanitary. Sani-Flush 
is for cleaning toilet bowls only. 
It will not injure bow! or con- 
nections. 


25 Cents a Can 


Sani-Flush is patented. 
Nothing else hike it. Sold 
by grocers, druggists, 
mbers, ware 

and general stores. 


THE HYGIENIC 
PRODUCTS Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


The trap that 

Sani-Flus 

reaches, cleans, 
Keeps clean 








ways Does the A and Does lt Right” 


‘oust on RATS 


=m DIE IN THE nouse 







Unbeatable Exterminater of Rats, Mice & Bugs 
Used the World Over Used by U. S. Government 
it Can't Fail—It’s All Exterminator 
Stop Fattening Rats, Mice & Bugs! 
On your food or on Catch Penny ready-to-use 
substitutes — whose bulk is inert flour and grease 


Why Trap Rate & Mice, One By One, | 
pi 
we THEM ALL TO- RIGHT WITH a 25e box of ‘RouGH ON of 


The Recognized Standard For Half a Century 
At Drag & Country Stores 


RUDE 4 RANGER 





ae 


















plage! ie and know you have the 
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straight-grained, light-colored woods, with- 


out conspicuous markings, such as white- | 
wood, birch, gum-wood and white pine 
are the best woods to paint. While these 


on the whole, less expensive than the 


are, 
handsomely grained woods like oak, 
(chestnut, cypress and ash, the three or 
four coats necessary to produce a good 
painted finish bring the cost up to ap- 


same as the more expen- 
woods which can be finished with 
less labor and material. Then, 
must consider the cost of renewing paint 
which is apt to look dingy when walls and 


proximately the 
sive 


too, one 


ceilings are redecorated. On the other 
hand, when wood is once stained, it is 
stained forever, unless one wishes to go 


to the expense of having it scraped to a 
considerable depth. The acid and pene- 
trating stains now in are absorbed 
by the pores of the wood. The softer the 
wood, the deeper the stain will penetrate. 

When questioned regatding the latest 
styles of finishes, an eminent New 
York decorative artist exclaimed: “Styles! 


use 


wood 


Away with styles! I pay no attention to 
fads. Anything that is artistic is beauti- 
ful, always has heen, and always will 


This man has every inch of “trim” in his 


own residence painted white, with the ex- | 


rails, which 


like 


and 


stair-treads and 


“White 


anywhere 


ception of 
mahogany. 


-good 


are is eighteen- 
carat gold- 
where,” he explained. 

For the Colonial type of house, 


is perhaps nothing quite so suitable 


every- 


as 





| 


there | 


this combination of white and mahogany | 


dignity and 
Even 


for bringing out the sim- 
plicity of the architecture. the 
bungalow type of house, where the living 


in 


rooms are so effectively finished in rich | 
stains, the sleeping-rooms are usually 
done in white, cream, or old-ivory, as no 


other finish can approach these in supply- 


ing that refinement and daintiness so de- | 


too, white 
to 
an 


Then, 
gracefully 


in the bedrooms. 
lends itself 
furnishings, 


sirable 
SO 


woodwork 


and prov ides 


intimate 
effective 
that can riot only in a bedroom. 

When one wishes to have white “trim” 
throughout the home, or on one floor, the 
of flatness and monotony may 
be relieved by using cream or old-ivory in 
some of the rooms. The effect, to a casual 
observer who glimpses vistas broken only 


by arches or French doors, is of a pleas- 
ing and restful monotone. Cream and 
ivory, being warmer than pure white, 


the color scheme. This same plan 


followed by combining light gray, 


mellow 
may be 
French gray, and warm gray. Gray, by 
has a delightful way of 
colors in 
situation. 
of the 


way, bowing 
itself out 
command of 


leaving supreme 
decorative 


significance 


and 
the 


the won- 


To grasp 


[¢ i d on page 8o] 


background for the lovely colors 
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Something for Your Church 


During the past three years The McCall Company 
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denomination and to various schools and societies 





throughout the United States and Canada They 
recommend the ‘‘MeCall Fund-Raising Plan” as the 
easiest and most satisfactory method of raising 


money they ever tried. No expense. no obligation. 
No begging proposition Ask for free particulars. 
Our new church offer is now ready Send for it. 
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THE McCALL COMPANY 
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IF YOU KNEW HOW 


TO REDUCE 10 te 50 LBS. 
without drugs, sweating or starving 
and with real protection to health 


YOU WOULD DO IT 
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to-day, and I will tell you FREE how I did it. 
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Tan Removed FREE 
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derful possiblities that lie in this scheme 
of combining tints throughout one floor 
of a house, it is necessary to anticipate 
the next step in decoration and imagine 
the wall coverings, draperies, and accesso- | 
ries that carry out the effect. In a bed-| 
room with white “trim,” for example, one | 
may use ivory-white hangings and creamy- 
yellow wall coverings. Inaroom separated 
from this only by an open arch, the trim 
may be cream, with buff wall-coverings 
and hangings. From this room one may 
glimpse another where soft yellow will 
blend into orange. Spread upon the floors 
of these rooms rugs with predominating 
hues of yellow, rose, and blue, each pre- 
dominating color continued, when desired, 
in upholstery and over-draperies. 

lf color is desired in the “trim” of the 
down-stairs rooms, there are many rich 
stains ffom which to choose; so many, in 
fact, that unless one is exceedingly care- 
ful, there is danger of being lured into 
indiscretions. Among the gorgeous, rich- 
hued wood panels spread out for your in- 
spection, there will be certain deep-toned 
colors and woods with spectacular grain- 
ing that will fairly run to meet you, beg- | 
ging to be adopted, like children in an| 
asylum. But beware! Choose your wood 
finishing as you would choose an orphan; | 
not so much for its decorative effect as | 
for its character and livable qualities. 

The Flemish and Old English oaks, | 
which are so handsome in panels a foot | 
square, are apt to become oppressive in 
the rooms of a small or medium-sized | 
dwelling. The unobtrusive browns, grays, 
and greens, which retire modestly behind 
their more assertive companions, seem, in 
comparison, rather unattractive, until their 
really superior virtues are discovered. 
Each of these colors, which can be lived 
with comfortably, may be found in vari- 
cus tones. In oak, for instance, one may 
choose between fumed oak, light, or golden 
oak, and light or dark weathered oak. In 
green, one may select various hues known 
as Mission and weathered-oak finishes. 

A stain that is very popular at the 
present time and so beautiful that its 
permanence is almost assured, in spite of 
the fact that its use has become almost a 
fad, is silver-gray. This is a soft grayish- 
green finish with a silver sheen. Some 
manufacturers make this stain with a 
brownish cast that gives it almost the 
effect of light weathered oak. Before de- 
termining upon silver-gray, however, have 
a thought about the furnishings that go 
with it, and take into consideration the | 
fact that your room must always remain 
more or less gray, warmed by touches of | 














harmonizing color. The choice of suit- | 
able furniture is rather limited in a sil- 
ver-gray room. Fumed and weathered oak 


[Concluded on page 90) 
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Every Home 
Has Its Jap-a-lac Need 


In every home, in your home, there is some surface on woodwork, floors or 
furniture that is beginning to show wear. 

Give it a protecting and beautifying coat of one of the Jap-a-lac Household Finishes 
and save greater expense later. 

Upkeep applies to the home just as well as to the auto, machine or factory. The 
more timely the upkeep the less it costs. 

Jap-a-lac Household Finishes are the original home upkeep finishes. They keep 
things shipshape—protect the wood surfaces underneath and stand unusually hard 
wear. 

Get a quart today and try it. Describe the worn surface to your dealer and he will 
tell you the kind to use. 


Jap-a-lac Household Finishes Include 


Jap-a-lac Porch and Floor Paint 
Jap-a-lac Screen Enamel 
Jap-a-lac Stove Pipe Enamel 
Jap-a-lac Graining Color 
Jap-a-lac Crack and Crevice Filler 












Jap-a-lac Varnish Stain 

Jap-a-lac Floor and Interior Varnish 
Jap-a-lac Enamel 

Jap-a-lac Gold Paint 

Jap-a-lac Aluminum Paint 


Deo the Little Things Yourself—but Call in a Practical 
Painter for the Big Jobs 
Ifyou are building a new home or refinishing the old one in a big way 
practical painter and be sure that he uses Glidden Architec tural Finishes ( Varnishes, 
Enamels, Stains, etc.) 


Jap-a-lac Household Finishes sold by dealers everywhere 
interesting, instructive booklet. 
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AGNER CAST ALUMINUM 

\¢ has well been called “The 
Sterling of the Kitchen.” 

The name Wagner on every utensil 
is a covenant of quality, a guarantee 
that the is cast (not stamped 
or spun) in one solid, 


piece 
seamless unit 
without 
It retains its beauty 


without crack or crevice, 
rivet or solder, 
from generation to gen- 
ws eration,” 
Ask your dealer for 
Wagner Cast Alumi 
num. We will supply 
you if he will not. 


A postal brings you our illus 


trated booklet 
The Wagner Mig. Co. 
Dept. 37 Sidney, Ohio 
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FREE; Mater Modes” with over 500 illus- | | 
trations Write for it today to] | 

.. Dept. F5, Lane Bryant, orixinator, patentee | | 


and largest maker in the world of Dreases 
Coats, Suits, Underwear, Brassieres, Cor 
\. 4 sels for 
v 
wy’ \ 


Portraying every detail of the prevailing 
ork fashions, but so adapted 
2 = to successfully conceal condition 
4 No additional expense, as they auto 
matically adjust and fit when figure 
“is again normal. Best materials and work 
manship at 
Manufacturers’ Prices 
C290274--Very pretty dress of fine quality 
striped voile--lavender or light brown stripe 
on tan remnd. Waist made with two deep 
tucks ck and front, giving bolero effect 
Collar, cuffs and tapering revers are of shee 
yoile with Val. lace insertion, Full skirt has 
deep tucks at bottom. E > Hent 
value. 34 to 44 bust. Special $5. 65 
Give color and bust measure 


A We prepay all charges; guarantee satisfaction or refundmoney 


= ~ \@ Lane Bryant, Sth Ave. at 38th St., N. Y. 
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If your baby is not 
the picture of health 
and strength, try 
Eskay’s 

We will mail you 
large trial package 
free on request. 
Smith, Kline & French Co. 
432 Arch Street 















Piano Sale 


iano bargains, $55 to 

ard ul “4 — makes, Stein- 
way, Knabe, Emerson, Kimball, 
etc. Used pie pianos, $196 to 
$345. No money down. 30 days’ 
tree trial. Small payments. 60 
Music Lessons Free. ereuins in new pianos. 

ning val 
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and willow are appropriate, the latter up- 


| holstered in gay cretonnes. 


When choosing stains, it is well to re- 
member that their effect will be different 
when applied to different woods, and that 


wax finish is used more often than var- 


nish in houses that are decorated good 
taste. Oak, chestnut, and cypress are espe- 
cially beautiful finished in silver-gray 


decidedly pronounced 
makes a showy “trim.” Oak and 
both so beautiful that their 
individual 


Cypress, having a 
chestnut are 
selection becomes a matter of 
choice. Gum-wood, which ts a moderate- 
priced and 
and very 


comparatively unknown wood, 
much used at the time 
takes stain especially 
finished with Circassian-walnut 
it is almost as handsome as the real 
Gum-wood also takes a wonderful 
mahogany finish, either in light or dark 
In large measugg, it 1s taking the 
birch has always “held for ma- 
Yellow pine finishes up well 
in fumed or golden oak. Chestnut is suit- 
able for light weathered oak. Quartered 
white oak, finished in fumed-oak 


present 
well. 
When 
stain, 

wood, 


shades. 


hoganizing. 


acid 
done in Flemish 
penetration stain, are very handsome, espe- 
cially for living- and dining-rooms where 
there are panels and beams. 

Oak is always a safe and sane color 
because the soft brown is restful and 
fined, and blends well with an endless va- 
riety of wall and floor coverings and har- 
stvles of furniture 


monizes with many 


rom page 49 


In many homes, the living-rooms are 
finished, throughout, in one or the other 
of these stains. Where the two colors are 
used, the effect is much better if the 
rooms having different finishes are sepa- 
rated by French doors, to soften the color 
lines. 

People who like striking effects in 
“trim” and wall-decoration will find their 

Flemish oak, which is al- 
especially if the walls and 


heart’s desire 
most black, 
ceiling of the room in which it is used are 
soft yellow The effect of this 
dining-room, for ex- 


painted 
combination in a 
ample, is arresting, but not bizarre. The 
yellow, being cheerful and sunny, counter- 
acts the depressing influence of the black 
\ beamed with high plate-rail, 
from which narrow panels extend to the 
floor, makes a stunning interior. If panels 
are not used on the walls, wooden g sap 
stained with the Flemish oak, 
tached to the wall at conventional dis- 
backgrounds for electric side 


ceiling 


may he at 


tances as 
lights. English porcelain plates, parading 
red and green parrots peacocks, 
along the puts the appropriate 
finishing-touch to the 
such a Flemish oak is also suit 
able for dens and libraries. The rich 
bindings of books and the colorful trap- 
pings of a man’s room, stand out in bold 
relief against its quiet background. 


and blue 
plate-rail, 
color scheme of 


room, 


second artic le in 


WeCall’s. 


Vote.—The 
appear in the July 


Editor's 


this series will 


SWEET CHARIOT 


opalescent mists melted over the ragged, 


how the dog- 
whitened against the dead brown 
before the breath of the wind 
night after he 
his bed, he heard her 
had grown to love 


Wiley wan- 


amused him- 


knew 
wood 
of the oaks, 
was warim 


Every crept, 


shivering, into sing- 


ing the melody he 
One dav, at lunch 
dered into the city hall and 


time, 
self by turning the leaves of a big book 
What he saw 
sent him back to his litle card-file 
mouth, 


softened 


job with a line arotind his deep 
The line had not 
when he came home to his room at night 
He threw his hat kicked off 
| his rubbers, and, tramping down the hall, 
burst quite boldly into Stuart Lee’s room. 
“Look here,” he without 
meny, “I’m going 
Or else I’m going to quit! 
” she remarked, 


aiid stern 


on the bed, 


began cere- 


to have a raise to- 
morrow. 
“It's very cold weather. 
at last. “I wouldn’t be rash.” 
“Rash?” he repeated, “Why, Great 
Scott, you earn more money than I do!” 


“I don’t see what I have to do with 
I’ve been here much longer than you. 
know what it is to tramp these 
Stuart Lee. 


it! 
Besides, 
streets—in winter,” went on 
“I wouldn't do anything hasty 
“I’m not going to do anything hasty,” 
he stated, 


money or 


“I’m simply going to get more 


know the reason why 


“I’ve wondered sometimes,” she began 
hesitantly, “why you came north. Wasn't 
there work for you—at home? 

“Work—” he repeated, a little dully, 


“Heavens, there nothing bute work! 
But I couldn't see any 
“Couldn't you?” inquired 
very gently, indeed 
Whereupon Wiley felt. as though he 
wrongfully some 


was 
money in it.” 


Stuart Lee, 


had been accused of 


and the blood warmed his face. 
young 
with 


—dead 


neglect, 

“There's 
fellow down 
some fervor. “The 
as tripe! They don't 
Why, they’re still planting 

[Continued or 


nothing doing for a 
there,” he 
place is dead 
know the war is 
cotton, 


protested, 


over! 
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planting cotton—year in and out— 
good market or bad—while the land goes 
to rack and the mortgages eat them alive! 
A man with ambition wants to be 
where the big work of the world is 
being done—where people keep the mold 
off their minds and 
“Yes, I understand.” 
the papers in a neat pile and 
believe I’d like to go out and walk,” she 


year 





any 





Stuart Lee laid 


arose. “I 


suggested. “Do you want to go with! 
me?” | 

Wiley jumped up briskly. In two! 
seconds he was back with his hat. He 
had often tried to summon courage to 
ask Stuart Lee to walk with him, but 
always something had held him off— 
something of the calm dignity of her, 


the easy self-possession. She made him 
feel lke a little boy, and no thoroughly 
modern young man feel like | 
that. 

But now as she pulled a brown tam-o’- 
shanter down over her ears, and let one 
coppery curl stray recklessly into her eyes, 
Wiley looked at her and felt suddenly 
very staid and much comforted. 

There was nothing dashing about 
Stuart Lee. No men turned to look after 
her. But neither were there any slangy 
pyrotechnics in her speech that kept you 
panting in an effort to keep up. 

Wiley was beginning to glow with 
good fellowship when they came into the | 
glaring circle of light before a vaudeville 
theater. And there stood Ethel! 

In the searching white light, Ethel’s 
tinted cheeks and orange veil looked vul- | 
gar and cheap, and Wiley’s only sensation | 
was a sort of blank wonder that he had 
ever thought her beautiful! | 

Ethel faced him, a frank smile on her 
stenciled lips. “Why hello, sweetheart! 
she cried, “I haven’t seen you for a time! 
Who’s your friend?” 

Wiley introduced Ethel to Stuart Lee. 
Stuart Lee was very polite. She spoke to 
Ethel, he knew, exactly as his mother 
would have done. jut Ethel gave the 
Virginia girl only a pert nod and faced 


Wiley. 


desires to 


“Look here,” she exclaimed, “you've 
get a date with me for to-morrow 
night !” | 

Wiley looked at Stuart Lee. Under | 
the brown tam-o’-shanter her eyes were 
calm, judicial, even a little amused he 
thought. She looked older, very wise, 
enigmatical as the Sphinx. 

“I—I’m sorry,” he blurted, “but I’m 
leaving town to-morrow !” 

They walked away. Ethel’s scornful 
sniff came to Wiley. He felt thoroughly 


miserable 
“I met her—at a dance—once,” he 
stammered. I—don’t know her very well.” 


[Concluded on page 92] j 
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BOSS :.-; OVEN 


Why Don’t You Bake 
Comfortably? 


Use a Boss 
You don’t have to 
You don’t 


Bake the modern way. 
Glass Door Oven. 
break your back bending over hot pans. 
have to open a heavy iron door every few minutes. 


There’s no need of burning your fingers by shifting 
pans. The baking is always in sight. ‘The Boss Oven 
bakes evenly and thoroughly. It is a wonderful help 
in your kitchen. 


Boss Glass Door Ovens are guaranteed satisfactory 
on oil, gas or gasoline stoves. ‘che glass door won't 
steam up or break. Boss Ovens bake quickest be- 
cause they don’t lose any heat. ‘They save time, fuel 
and temper. 


Write for booklets and your nearest dealer's name 


The Huenefeld Co., 63 Spring St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


BOSS OILAIR STOVE 


Cooking is made easy and economical 
by the Boss Oil-Air Stove. ‘The patent- 
ed Oil-Air Burner burns 
99.66% air. The saving 
in fuel soon pays 
for the stove. The 
Boss cooks any- 
thing, heats irons, 
broils, boils and 
bakes quic kly and 
without bec oming dirty 
or hot. Made in 2, 3, 4 
and 5 burner sizes, with 
or without high shelf, 
reservoir or hot water 
heater. 


Look for this burner 
—marked “‘Oil-Air”’ 
on top. 
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a me . ' pond ane yh = =. "Ask i McCal Big _ AGENTS 
Offer to Agents.”’ 
Address “AGENTS WANTED DEP'T " Care of McCALL'S MAGAZINE WANTED 
McCall Building, 236-246 West 37th St., New York, N. Y 
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Aspirin | The trade-mark “Aspirin” 
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SWEET CHARIOT 


[Continued from page 91] 


Even in the dark he could imagine the 
maternal smile with which Stuart Lee an- 
swered, indifferently, “She’s very lively.” 

And then, for Wiley Dawson, these 
troubles became as nothing in the face of 
the calamity which faced him 

A boy was waiting for him at the door 


of his room, who thrust a letter at him 


and instructed him to “Sign de book!” 
Wiley took the special delivery en 
velope a little numbly and went into his 
room. There he sat down on the bed with 
his hat on and read it through many times 
Then, straight to Stuart Lee’s door he 
went. But the door was locked, and when 
he rapped she opened it only a tiny crack 
“No,” she protested, “you mustn't!” 
But Wiley pushed the door open de- 
terminedly and strode into the room. 
Stuart Lee stared at him, half afraid 
“I’ve got to go home!” he said. 
Stuart Lee took the letter he held out 
turned it in her hands without opening 
it—studying his white, twitching face. 
“It’s my father—he’s had a stroke,” 


| Wiley went on tonelessly. “It’s not dan- 


gerous—but he'll never walk again! And 
there’s the place—all the spring work!” 

He sank into a chair and his head 
drooped in his hands. A light came into 
Stuart Lee’s face—a maternal light, ex- 


alted, almost inspired 


“Oh—but Wiley—” she exclaimed, in- 
voluntarily using his name, “don’t you 
see? It’s your chance—your big chance! 


|Up here—in this big, terrible town 


you're only a scrap—a little bit of dust in 


ithe big whirlwind! But down there 
| why, you can do wonders, boy! You'll be 


} 


a pioneer! You can do great things for 


the South! Oh, can't vou see it?” 

Wiley raised his head slowly. And his 
eyes looked afar off as though they saw 
visions—visions of the smoky hills, blue- 
gray against the sky—and of little top- 
notted red birds fighting over magnolia 
seeds in winter—visions of his neglected 
country—of home 

He leaped up. And then he saw some- 
thing else. He saw in the brown eyes of 
Stuart Lee Pendexter a glow which had 
nothing motherly in it—a light that went 
through him like a pain and left him ting- 
ling, and exalted, and a little breathless 

“Sweetheart!” he cried, although he 
had meant to say something quite differ- 
ent before this new and wonderful thing 
swept him off his feet, “Sweetheart— 
we'll go back—vyou and I—together !” 

She called him a foolish boy after 
that, and put him out, quite relentlessly, 
and ordered him to go back to bed. 

But, as he tucked his cold feet down 
between the blankets, Wiley heard her 
singing softly to herself— 


“Swing low~—sweet chariot— 


, Ph 
Comin’ for to carry me home! 
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KEEPING OPEN HOUSE 


Aunt Rogurta and Katherine and 
Myrtle and John continued coming as 
usual, when they felt inclined to, but, with 
the exception of them, we had little com- 
pany. I met a number of Joe’s friends, 
those who had called before, at theaters 
and dances. They were the nicest people, 
and, for the first time since my marriage, 
| was having the kind of time I thought | 
ought to have—all the time. At the end 
of six weeks, Joe suggested that we go 
up to Newtown the next Sunday. He said 
he wanted to see an old friend, a former 
bookkeeper of his, who had retired, and 


had a little place there. On the ap-! 
pointed day, we found ourselves the guests | 
of a rather queer old couple, who lived in | 
a little, shabby, dinky box of a house, in | 
a little, shabby, dinky old town. They | 


were delighted to see Joe, and they con- 
fessed, after some questioning on his part, 
that they did miss the city. And, to my 
dismay, before many minutes had passed, 
Joe had invited them to visit us for a 
couple of weeks. 

As soon as we were in the train, on 
our way home, I began to fuss with Joe 
about the invitation—which, by the way, 
I had not seconded. “Joe,” I said, “what 
ever made you ask those people to visit 
us ?” 

“Why, I wanted them,” replied Joe. 

“But what on earth makes you want 
them? And what makes you want the 
other queer people you are always hav- 
ing? You have nice enough friends, but 
I have no use for this raft of people who 
use the house as a convenience for merry- 
makings. Can't you see what a difference 
it make to me? These last six weeks 
have been lovely; why did you break it 
all up?” 

Joe was looking at me in a speculative 
way, but he spoke very gently. “Do you 


expect all your life to be a continuation 


of the last six weeks?” he asked. 

“Well,” I answered, “why not? 

“Mabel,” said Joe patiently, “before we 
were married you Hawt you filled a 
place in the world; you helped it to get 
on and move around. I thought you were 
proud of the fact. If your days are to be 
idle and your nights one eternal round of 
pleasure, what place do you fill?” 

“You mean I ought to do something 
to earn my living?” I inquired in an in- 
jured tone 

“Exactly. Now, if you have any work 
you want to go on with, I am more than 
willing—just let me know. But I have 
been doing this kind of thing, more or 
less, for years. I don’t want to stop un- 
less you are really unhappy about it; but 
if there is something you want to do 

“I may have children,” I said with 


dignity. 
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Are Your Feet 


Aching tired when 


4 


O they pain? Are 

they quivering or 
swollen, calloused or 
sore? 
Absolutely, they need not be. 
Bathe those same tired feet 
with Calocide, and instantly 
all hurt is gone—the feet are 
refreshed—no longer tired or 
aching. 
Then you'll enjoy—yes, 
really enjoy—every minute of 
every evening. 
Because Calocide keeps the 
feet painless, firmand healthy, 
its use makes dancing, tennis 
or walkinga pleasure—a/ways. 
Calocide is a boon to you who 
are on your feet all day, for it 
ends corns, sore bunions or 
excessive perspiration. 
Calocide costs 25¢ and each 
package contains Medco 
Corn Plasters for removing 
stubborn corns. If unable to 
obtain at your druggist or 
department store, we will 
mail you a package on receipt 
of price. 





Send for Free Booklet 
**Care of the Feet"’ 


The Medco Co. 


813 St. Clair St., Dayton, Ohio 
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For Beauty Treatments 


Never has woman been offered such a grand opportunity 
We will teach you all about gucseeatt 

Beauty Shop and every branch of Beauty Culture. 
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start in business for pooreall We 

particulars and proof of the prosperity awaiting you 
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High-Class Magazine—Small Price 
my | think McCALL’S MAGAZINE is 
the best of its kind that is published 
| don’t see how you can publish such 
a high-class magazine, at such a small 
price for a subscription 


Mrs. W. L West 
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KEEPING OPEN 


smiling 
isn't 


we will,” replied Joe, 


bad game, 


“I hope 
“But waiting 
it?” 

| knew that, and so 
Joe; but, during the next 
over the situation thoroughly. 
come 


is always a 


1 didn’t reply to 
week | went 
Everybody, 

to 
twenty friends to 
people whom 
to mind 


have us be 
had 
very 


didn’t 


alsomst, seemed to 
of 


one 


Joe; Joe 
Even the 


much 


cause 
my nice 
| admired so seem 
his peculiarities. 
Understand, ] didn't 
money. I had everything | 
had not the slightest sense 
prived. What | did mind was the time, 
and attention necessary for all 
people; I wanted my own 
do—well, went over it, it 
seemed 1 wanted to do nothing 
Out of my meditations came one phase 
the matter that was 
wonder at Joe He 
hard day’s work—Joe puts his whole spirit 
and into anything he 
and listened to Aunt 
or to the childish prattle of the littl 
the street whom he so 
with all the zest and in 
He couldn't 


begrudge the 
wanted, and 
Oo! being de 
care, and 
these to be 
as | 
practically 


and 


boss, 


began to 
from a 


of new | 


came home 
understands 
ot 


energy 
Rogurta’s tale 
woe, 
girl 
often brought 


from down 


terest possible. always want 


to do that. 


| tried to figure it out from his stand- 


point; he must think a part of his life 
just to do that kind of thing. As I fin- 
ished thinking over all the other things 
Joe had done, | looked about me at my 

onderful room, then down at my silk 
negligée, and then into my mirror. I said 
one word to my reflection. It was “Pig.” 

From that moment, | made a new 
start, for even I do not do things half 
heartedly, once | get started. | deter- 
mined to try the plan for a month, and 
see whether I could stand it. First I sat 
down and wrote to the Dorts. Then I 
began to plan just what we would do 
when they caine 

I cannot pretend that I had a riotously 
happy time while they were with us, but 
| did have some compensaticn in seeing 
how the Dorts enjoyed it. When they 
went home, I noticed that Myrtle and 
Katherine had not been with us for some 
little time, and | asked Joe about them 
He hesitated 

“Katherine’s not been very well,” he 
said. “It was an unfortunate affair; I 
guess ordinary enough, just a young man 
acting like a cad.” 

lf there is one thing I enjoy above all 
others, it is a love affair—happy, if pos- 
sible, of course. But that news sent me 
scurrying out to see Katherine that after- 
noon. I had never been to her home 


and I was surprised to see such 
Katherine looked 
sad enough as she opened the 


be fore, 
a small, 
and 


shabby place. 
white 
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KEEPING OPEN HOUSE 


[Continued from page 94] 


door, but a of color flushed her 
cheeks as she saw me. 

“Oh,” she said, “Aunt Mabel.” And 
then, before she could say another word, 
| held out my arms (1 honestly wanted 
to) and she had a good cry. She cheered 
up wonderfully when I told her I had 
come out to tell her I was going to give 
her and Myrtle a dance the next month, 
and, before I left, she was much better. 
| walked home, after my little visit, feel- 
ing that I had done something worth 
while. Before the end of the month, | 
felt something more than that. 

There came to me a vision of a career, 
a career right in my own home, with very 
wonderful things at its end if 1 were will- 
ing to work for them. And I went into 
my plan with the same sort of vim which 
me a business success. And now, 


wave 


made 
after tén years of it, 


upon my home as something bigger than | 


a shelter for Joe and me—(for the wait- 
ing game would not have paid, you see) 

it is a haven of rest for wounded folks, 
no matter what the wound is, physical, 
spiritual, or emotional. All sorts of peo- 
ple have been there to stay for a while- 
girls and boys like Alice who were worn 
out and needed rest; old folks like the 
Dorts who just needed a bit of life, and 
mothers who needed to get away from 
their families, 

All these people come as our friends, 
of course, and nobody comes as helpless; 
we have no hospital. And mixed in with 
them, without limitations,‘are the very nice 
people whom Joe knows, and whom I 
know, too, now. Sometimes | think they 
may be among the wounded, too, only 
they do not confess, and we have no way 
of finding out. 

Aunt Rogurta, who is my 
now, since her sister’s children have grown 
up, summed it up for me the other day as 
we were making favors for a dinner- 
party to be held the next week. 

“What a useless thing you were when 
you first married Joe,” she commented 
frankly. “I used to wonder why Joe, 
being what he is—” I wish | could accent 
this so you could see what Aunt Rogurta 
thinks Joe is— “could have ever 
you. But I declare you're as_.good as Joe 
now, and a credit to him, too. And think 
of what you've done for yourself. Why, | 
this house is known and | 
you're in everything, about 
everything. Altogether, 
viable reputation.” 

[ can hear 
owe it all to Joe. 
and good as Joe i and wise in pointing | 
out the path, I have done my own work, | 
and hard work, at keeping the house open, | 
and I am bold enough to claim my share | 
of the credit. 
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WITH THE FINGERS! 


A Few Drops of FREEZONE Loosen 


Corns or 
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Freezone. 


ENUINE Freezone is 
J only sold in these small 
lass rod applicr 
kach bottle is packed in a 
round wood case bearing the 
name DRt 


The Edward 


Calluses 


ERE isa mighty simp! 

to get rid of your corns and calluses. 
Apply a few drops of Freezone directly 
upon a tender aching corn or a callus. It 
dries immediately. 
The corn or callus then begins to 
dry up and shortly it can be peeled off 
with fingers. 


FREEZO} 


doesn't irritate or inflame the surrounding 
skin or flesh. 
while applying Freezone or afterwards. 
You'll like it immensely. 
wear high-heeled footwear will appreciate 
Keep a tiny bottle on your 
dresser and never let your corns ache twice. 


FREEZONE 
>; STORE IN THE s 


Wesley Company, Cincinnati, 
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>and easy way 


The corn-pain is re- 


You feel no pain or soreness 
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<_ An Excellent Tonic for 
, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Hair 


BALDPATE 


Registered in U. 8. and Canada 


NEVER FAILS 
Nourishes and strengthens the fol 
licies and thus promotes the growth 
of the hair. Kelieves the scalp of 
unhealthy accumulations and secre 
tions. Gives a rich gloss, is highly 
perfumed and free from oil 

Makes the hair light and fluffy 
i wour dealer cannot 
supply you, send $1.00 
Send 10c for Trial Size 
Applications obtained at the better 
Barber Shops 


BALDPATE CO., NEW YORK 


467 West Mth Street. Dept. F. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 














Women Make Money 


In Your Spare Time 
Selling one year guaranteed Hosiery, Work 
easy and pleasant. You can build a profit 
able, steady business with a big income with 
only a few hours workaday. Mrs. Schurman ; 
averages over $60 month withtwehours 7] 
work a day; Mrs. Perry $27 a week work- 
ing afternoons. Mrs McClure working 
full time made ever $200 first 
Others making from $1@ to $60 a 
depending on the time they 
devote to the work. A hosiery pro 
position that beats them all. 
Send for proof and terms of 
canvassing outfit” 


Thomas Mfg.Co. 5802 Elk St! Basten ° 








Beautify the Complexion 


SURELY, QUICKLY 


Nadinola Cream 
The Supreme Beauty Requisite 


Used and Endorsed by 
Thousands 
NADINOLA banishes 
tan, freckles, pimples, 





liver-spots, et extreme 
cases. Rids pores and 
tissues of impurities. 
skin clear, soft, healthy. 
and guarantee in package. 
By toilet counters or mail, two sizes, 
50 cents and $100. Address Dept. M 
NATIONAL 1 TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 


‘DALSIMER SHOES “2am 
>» Comfort with Style ce} 


Cotaleg FREE Upon Request 
vidition to our full line of Perteet Fie- 
tang Sheoe fc " We omen, Men and C) 
dren, ina t@dths, this catalog 
contains a heiptul article for foot suf 
ferers—""Care of the Feet”, by Leon S. 
imer, M.D. The Datsimer “ Nurs 
Petyte"’ Shoe is for tender feet. Made of Duree o kia flexi- 
ble soles, renter bes x wr St cet 
ec or button, igh or e epay 
low, is to 10, Ak woe 93-50 “Petes 
utton shoes 60c extra 
me juarantee %. Fil and Satiefy wow 
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FOR 
THAT 
HUNGRY 
FEELING 


Lower the food bill with FU LL- 
MEAL. This appetizing canned 
food consists of fresh beef, green 
peas, lima beans, rice and sea- 
soning, nicely proportioned. 


FULL MEAL 


Can 





baked—as a stew—as 
meat 


be served 
soup—in sandwiches or as a 
pie. Just the thing 
for emergencies. 


Recipes upon the 
label 

Your grocer will supply. 
If not, send us his name 


and your address, enc!os- 
ing 25c for full sized can, 
parcel post, prepaid 


The Haserot Canneries Co. 
Dept. F, Cleveland, Ohio 
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SHEETS 


AND 


PILLOW CASES 





A firm, strong weave that stands 

the hard usage of hotels and hos- 

pitals, yet of such a_ beautiful, 

white surface as to please the most 

critical. ‘Standard since 1865. 
Made by 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 
Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York 
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FROSTING. 


INCREASING THE AMOUNT O} 
Beat the whites of three eges to a stiff 
froth, add three tablespoonfuls of sugar 


and drop the mixture into a basin of boil- 
It will rise to the top in an in- 
stant where it can @asily be lifted off and 
onto the pudding. This method 
increases the frosting by one-half the 
without necessitating an increase 


ing water, 
pour ed 
quantity 


amount of 
Massachusetts 


in the materials used i. ae, 


ee Boston. 


Hint When 
figs through a 
add a few drops of lemon-juice 
fruit will not clue the chopper.— 
Onalaska, Wiscons'n 


\ CHOPPIN¢ putting 


dates, or food- 


raisins, 
choppe r, 
and the 
a 3. ae 


CLEANING Mantets.--The black 
often accumulates on a ,ras mantel 
salt is sprinkled on it 
when the gas is ignited. The flame will 
at first flicker and flare up, but soon will 
settle down white light, 
leaving the as new.—F. B., 


New York City, 


(,A8 
which 


mav be removed 


again to a clear 


good 


York 


mantel as 


Ne W 


PREVENTATIVE FOR SPREADING oF Drop 








Selling Agents 





Rector System standardizes 
musical instruction. Thorough 
and interesting. Gives you the methods 

and principles of the world’s greatest mu- 
sicians in a series of lessons that may be easily 
followed with or without the aid of a personal 
instructor 
ENDORSED RY HIGHEST AUTHORITIES 
Used in schools and colleges Makes teachers more 
efficient and pupils more successful. 

LESSONS INCLUDE MUSIO AND MUSICAL WORKS 
—thus saving the pupil much expense. Complete 
conservatory course’ may be taken in wholeor in part. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
Contains interesting sample lessons and valuable in- 
formation to beginners, advanced pupils and teachers. 


RECTOR PUBLISHING CO. 
1918 Figueroa St. Los Angeles, Cal. 








Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
gs in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, #3 75. Write for 

1 Tie. 


00 Visiting Cards 


ge 


C. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1039 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia, Pa lleneth of the 


Bef : = . ial 
fefore drop-cakes are placed in 


they are 


CAKES.- 
the oven, if 


on top with a piece of muslin saturated 
with milk, they will not have a tendency 
to spread.—Mrs. C. P. W., Syracuse, New 
| York 

For Smokinc Lamps.—lIf new lamp 


| wicks are soaked for an hour or two in 


vinegar, then dried before being put in 
the burner, not only will a far better light 
be obtained, but there will also be no caus 
|for smoking. —V. P. T., North Beverly, 


Massachusetts 


\ Frac Hint.—To the flag 
from winding itself about a flagpole ex 
a metal rod 
along the 


oppo- 


prevent 


tended from a building, sew 
(a curtain rod does very 
edge of the flag nearest the 
site the blue field. The rod should extend 
from the corner of the flag for about the 


field. It will be found that 


well) 
house, 


UR HOJSEKEEPIN 
EXCHANGE 
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first brushed lightly 
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twisting 
lowering 


that 
iakes the 
of the flag at sundown a bother, and if the 


this _ effectually 
about the pole which n 


prevents 


sewed inside a fold of the 
will not, be at all notice 
Montclair, New 


rod is carefully 
flag itself, it 
able—T. H. A., 


Jersey 


REMOVING Tea or Correr Starn.—To 
clean a tea- or coffee-pot which has a rim 
of deposit inside, fill the pot with warm 


water to which one-half a teaspoonful of 


washing powder has been added, and let 
stand until the next meal; pour off, rinse 
in clean hot water, and lay the pot with 
top off in the air and sun. It can easily 
be made sweet and fresh in this way 
B. R., Springfield, Illinois 

To Keep Srove CLean.—When frying 


fish, I find that the use of a 
placed over the frying pan, pre- 
from spattering on the 
colander allow 
than the 
Halifax, 


meats and 
colander, 
vents much grease 
holes in the 
to escape much better 
would.—E. M. S., 


stove. The 
the smoke 
ordinary cover 
Nova Scotia 


CORDS ARI Si ACK 
a very oily cloth 
This will pre 


WuHen WINDOW 


Rub window with 


cords 


months 


once in five or six 
serve the rope fibre much longer and ‘the 
windows can be opened and closed more 
easily.—V. P. North Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts 

For Mixinc Mustarp.—Mix mustard 
with milk and the flavor will be much im- 
proved. This also prevents the mustard 
from discoloring or lookirfe stale in the 


mustard pots—V. P. T., North Beverly, 


Massachusetts 


Editor's Note We want your best 
ideas and suggestions for every phase of 
activities. We will 
pay one dollar for each available con- 
tributre Ideas which have appeared in 
not original with the sende? 
cannot be accepted. naccepted 
we? de which h P emsapns a stamped, 
> will be returned. 
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Cola 


Like the beauty of young womanhood—simple 
—pure—captivatingly refreshing—Coca-Cola 
bases its goodness neither on art nor artifici- 
ality. A delicious and refreshing combination 
of the wholesome products of Nature. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY ATLANTA, GA. 
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N° one can possibly 


estimate the men- 
tal pleasure constantly 
given to children by 
the MotherGoose Mel- 
odies. And equally 
impossible is it to 
measure the comfort 
brought to their child- 
ish bodies by the 
soothing, cooling, 
gently absorbent 
Colgate Talc Powder. 


Give your cljdren the 
solace that Colgate’s brings 
—and you will have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing you 
have selected a safe talc. 


For Your Child 


Each of the Mother Goose 
booklets here illustrated contains 8 
pages of the dear old Mother Goose 
rhymes, with beautiful covers in 
colors by Jessie Willcox Smith. 
One will be sent, with a trial size 
of Colgate’s Baby Talc, for 6c. 
The entire set of 12 booklets 
(all different) and a trial size of 
Baby Talc for 26c. Write today, 
addressing, 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. L, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap — luxurious, 
lasting, refined. new size at 1O0c a cake. 
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